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LADY HAZLETON’S CONFESSION. 


By MRS. KENT SPENDER. 
Author of ‘‘ Her Brother’s Keeper,” ‘‘ Mr. Nobody,” ‘‘ Parted Lives,” ‘‘ Both in the Wrong,” &c. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
A PASSION IN SOLITUDE. 


THOSE who had known Evelyn Melton in her role as a profes- 
sional beauty, in which she had been ever more or less dignified, 
urbane, and charming, with manners that other pretty women 
might envy even when she was said to be entrapping men by 
her manceuvres, would scarcely have recognised her a few min- 
utes afterwards when—alone in her desperation, feeling stripped 
of all that she valued on this earth, desolate and despairing—she 
flung herself on the floor of her bedroom like a creature that was 
God-forsaken. 

“If I do this thing, I shall be selling my very soul to please 
her,” she cried passionately and incoherently, as she yielded her- . 
self to the full force of her outraged feelings. “I shall no longer 
believe in love; I shall be cured, thoroughly cured, of the one 
weakness which was left me and which gave me any hope of 
salvation. But they shall suffer—I will make them suffer—I 
will not be caught in a trap without avenging myself.” 

She was not a girl to shed tears, and had indignantly refused 
to pretend to be lachrymose on a former occasion when Clarissa 
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thought that the sight of a lovely woman in distress might be 
effectual in stimulating the attentions of a lagging suitor who 
was better worth securing than Robert Everingham. Amongst her 
numerous admirers there had been a scarcity of eligible partis, 
nor had she until now thoroughly comprehended how necessary it 
was that she should be scornful to detrimentals. 

She was dry-eyed in her present agony, and yet it seemed to 
her a miracle that she could live and endure her humiliation ; 
that no other woman should be able to help her; and that, worst 
of all, at the bottom of her own heart should be a feeling traitor- 
ous to her better nature, which made her succumb like a victim 
to Mrs. Percival’s plots, and submit herself to plans which she 
stigmatised as cruel. 

“What was the good of flaunting my indignation in her face 
—of apostrophising her as cruel when I give in to it after all ? 
I have only to tell Claude the truth and to ask him to rescue 
me; only to offer to share his poverty with him, and all Mrs. 
Percival’s wiles would not be able to harm me,” she said in 
scorn of herself. 

The question flashed like an arrow, penetrating through the 
armour of self-deceit in which she would willingly have clothed 
herself. She got up and looked at the fair reflection in the glass. 
Bitter words rose to her lips, but she wrestled with her anger as 
a high-mettled horse champs at the bit; she would not let it 
have its way. 

“If I go on like this I shall ruin my appearance. I have 
heard people say that these storms of rage take years out of 
women’s lives—and bring the wrinkles prematurely. I shall 
look as old as Clarissa,” she thought, as she poured out some rose- 
water and began to bathe her heated face. Her hair was dis- 
hevelled ; it was necessary to brush it. 

By that time the struggle in her dual nature was lessened, if it 
was not over. Her incorrigible vanity was coming to the rescue. 
The spiritual agonies which should be hidden from our fellow- 
creatures, and which we should be abashed for them to witness, 
but to which most of us are more or less liable in the great crises 
of our lives —agonies which rend and tear in the necessary isola- 
tion of every human soul—are incompatible with a beauty role. 
If the husk of flesh is to be everything, it must not permit itself 
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to be chastised or mortified by any of the struggles of the inner- 
most soul. 

There was something wonderfully calming in the mere process 
of arranging the dainty little curls which clustered in profusion 
on the creamy brow. The rosewater had succeeded, the delicate 
tints of the cheek were again asserting themselves, the eyes 
shone with their former light. And once more from the glass a 
face looked out, 


Beyond all work of those that carved the stone, 
Beyond all dreams of Godlike womanhood. 


Not a storm—not a ripple of passion seemed ever to have dis- 
figured the perfect features, and an outsider might have imagined 
that a species of noble enthusiasm was kindling a dark flame in 
the deep blue eyes. 

“To look at me one might suppose that Nature meant me for 
a saint; that I was ready to immolate myself, and take vows of 
holy poverty like a Theresa,” she thought, in bitterirony. “ What 
a mistake! Have I not tasted poverty? Have I not suffered 
from its humiliations, and were they not in some respects worse 
than anything I[ have to bear now? I was admitted poor to this 
house, and poorer than ever I should return from it. Oh! I could 
not go back—for every one to gibe at me! No one could persuade 
me that even with Claude poverty could be bliss. I am not 
active—not industrious. If I mean to keep a particle of my 
good looks till I am middle-aged I must have nothing to do with 
hard work and deprivation. Mrs. Percival was right there. My 
dowry is my beauty. It ought to earn for me an unusual posi- 
tion—I ought not to despoil myself voluntarily.” 

The battle of feeling was not over, though she had collected 
herself with an effort. Clarissa Percival had not credited her 
with the possession of brains. But she had chosen to ignore the 
change which had taken place since she had found Evelyn Mel- 
ton an undeveloped girl, not laden with too many moral respon- 
sibilities. At the expense of her own relations, and at the sug- 

gestion of Mrs. Percival, the girl had been sent for two years to a | 
foreign school. She had proved herself to be quick in picking up 
information, but a superficial smattering concealed her real 
ignorance. Conscious of this she read greedily—devouring maga- 
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zines and newspapers—retailing clever sayings, and even passing 
occasionally for a wit in conversation. The many-sidedness of 
the girl was one of the most surprising things about her. Under 
happier circumstances it is possible that she might have been 
capable of heroism. She was still capable of heroic impulses, 
asserting her strength at intervals, but swayed by adverse in- 
fluences, and at heart a coquette; unconventional in some 
respects, and not willing to conform to the worldly conventions 
and selfish maxims of her chaperon; vain and idle to the core, 
yet with a passing idea at times that there were higher ideals 
and better things than the mere pride of life and lust for the 
comforts of animal existence. Without conscience or a serious 
thought of coping with the temptations into which she had been 
forced ; naturally straightforward and yet driven into artifice 
because there were certain things in her past history which had 
to be concealed—it would have been difficult to meet with a 
combination of character anywhere with such noble possibilities 
and results so puerile. 

In some respects she knew herself, and she was right when she 
said : “ There is no going back. If I once make up my mind to 
this thing I will go through with it—either for good or evil.” 

The difficulty was to make up her mind at all. She felt it 
more and more as she sat down to her pretty writing-table and 
drew out an ornamental blotting-case, dipping her pen in the 
ink and holding it indeterminately over the cream-laid paper. 
Naturally endowed with strength of will, Evelyn could hesitate, 
as she had found of late. There is nothing like the pressure of 
the world for sapping decision—and, after all, she was but a girl 
intoxicated with admiration, saturated with flattery, and her 
head turned by visions of successful greatness. Her offers—as 
she had boasted to Mrs. Percival—had seemed endless, and there 
had always been a certain amount of excitement about them. 
Another, and yet another of her more favoured admirers had 
been brought to the front and then dropped, till for the first 
time she had seemed to meet with her fate in Claude Barclay. 
His was not a master hand which could interpose and strike the 
finer chords in her nature into harmony, but he fascinated and 
interested her. She seemed to have expected his coming. That 
overwhelming feeling of expectancy as if something must happen 
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to rescue her from a position which was more or less unpleasant, 
and the idea that when that something had happened a kindly 
fate would interpose once more on her behalf, was a feeling 
which she dared not explain to the mocking Clarissa. A stolen 
visit to an astrologer who had linked her hand to Claude Barclay’s 
and told her that the stars were auspicious to her union with the 
man she loved had hitherto deluded her. She believed in the 
stars. The superstitious tendencies which were twin-born with 
the scepticism she had learnt in her fashionable life led her to 
stake her faith blindly on the astrologer’s prophecy. 

But the pride and self-assertion, and the desire for revenge 
which had been so fiercely kindled in her heart when Mrs. 
Perceival tried to dictate to her, were—for the moment—stronger 
than her love. Clarissa Percival should have her way, and must 
take the consequences of it, she thought. She would not have 
been at all sorry—in her anger at that moment—if she could 
have felt it was likely that the consequences would shame Mrs. 
Percival. But Clarissa Percival was not easily shamed, and no 
one was more likely to allow plenty of licence to a young married 
lady. According to Clarissa a husband need not necessarily be 
a lover. He could be kept within due limits, but a young wife 
could still glean flatteries from other men and amuse herself 
with flirtation. Such was Mrs. Percival’s programme. There 
had been times when the girl. had indignantly declared that it 
was wicked and hypocritical in its subtle distinctions. But 
now if she sold her soul, she said to herself she would sell it 
dearly. 

“I do no worse than numbers of other girls in the present day 
—devout girls—good girls—much honoured by society. Bishops 
and deans go to their weddings,” she said bitterly, as she still 
sat hesitating how to write that letter. “Christianity gives 
them its blessings—why not to me? In my marriage I have to 
consult the ideas generally received, not my own. I used to 
think of marriage as a sacred relationship—in my old unsophis- 
ticated days. My mother taught meso. Poor mother, she was 
one of the unenlightened! Why should relationships of this sort 
have any sacredness, when they are purely conventional ?” 

She was already becoming the victim of her own changing 
moods—already determining to let Mrs. Percival have her way 
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and to live every day of her butterfly life without troubling | 
about what was to come in the future. 

“Tt is wrong done by no fault of my own. Do I not suffici- 
ently suffer myself if all the sweetness is crushed out of my 
life ?” she tried to argue as she wrote rapidly—*“ Think of me 
only as a thing of the past; think of my love which was pro- 
mised to you once when I did not know that I was sold into 
slavery—and had no love, and no individuality of my own to 
promise—as an insignificant trifle, not worth your acceptance. 
Do not try to see me any more. We leave London in a week. 
If we meet again we must meet as strangers. Do not suffer for 
my sake. I am not worth it.” 


CHAPTER IX. 
A BOX AT THE THEATRE. 


THE letter was written, but it was not sent directly. An armis- 
tice was concluded between the two ladies. For once it had been 
tolerably easy to outwit Aunt Clarissa. That lady felt too 
grateful for the assurance that the epistle which she had sug- 
gested had been really indited, to torment her victim by any 
inquiries as to when and how the missive had been sent. 
Possibly the sight of her victim’s set face—so sober as to be 
pitiful in its change from its old gaiety—accounted for her for- 
bearance. When she attempted to speak on the subject the girl 
had answered passionately : 

“I think you may be content. My slavery is complete. I 
feel as if the horrid marks of it had been branded into blood and 
bone, but I must be left to do things in my own way. I tell you 
I have written the letter.” ? 

Mrs. Percival was silent; she knew when to hold her peace. 
She felt she could be contented with having extracted a promise, 
and knew from the expression in her protégée’s face that the girl 
was over-wrought. Perhaps she was a trifle over-wrought 
herself. The most willing hack at the end of a London season, 
the most tolerant of hostesses, is apt to get wearied. Society just 
then—with the constant presence of Robert Everingham— 
seemed, it must be confessed, portentously dull. 
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The touch of Bohemianism which had hitherto given a flavour 
‘ to the social gatherings in Clarissa Percival’s little house had 
now to be carefully excluded, but Mrs. Percival yawned behind 
her fan, when the slow and respectable subjects which had 
already been discussed till they were dry and stale had to be 
threshed out anew. Robert Everingham’s prejudices were aired 
to his full satisfaction, but somehow in his presence the conver- 
sation had a tendency to move in hackneyed grooves. The 
elder woman could not help being thankful to the younger one 
for the tact and consideration which the latter showed in not 
discanting on the fact that the future peer was rapidly proving 
himself to be very poor company. Robert was completely 
unconscious of his want of social success. His egotism, his de- 
termination in riding his own hobby-horses, his uncompromising 
severity whenever his own opinions were assailed, his magna- 
nimous objection to anything like heated argument, and the 
quiet self-assurance with which he ignored those other men who 
were not more or less subservient to his pet ideas, would all, 
under other circumstances, have provoked the laughter of Mrs. 
Percival and her set. 

“The man is an arrant failure, handsome as he is,” thought 
Clarissa, as she watched Evelyn with a certain amount of 
anxiety. But the girl’s face betrayed nothing. If she spurned 
Robert Everingham in her secret heart, she yet smiled on him. 
If she felt the malignity of her fate she no longer reproached 
Clarissa. Possibly it was the perfection of acting, the circum- 
stances of her life having developed a histrionic faculty which 
was remarkable. She was not more to blame than other fashion- 
able women, for the fact that she was always more or less 
unconsciously acting a part. And at this crisis she was hardly 
conscious of the character which she was assuming—-a character 
that had to be played at a dead level of emotion. Not one ray 
of feeling, not one gesture of vexation escaped her to indicate 
that beneath the calm and cold exterior strong passions lay con- 
cealed. | 

Her voice was perfect in its intonation. Fluent little French 
phrases, acquired at the foreign school to which Mrs. Percival had 
sent her, and towards which, to do that lady justice, she too had 
contributed some money, slipped from her dainty lips. She 
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could even indulge in amusing shrugs of the shoulder, and little 
ripples of laughter, which was not her own laughter, for the 
genuine Evelyn had disappeared. It was true, as Mrs. Percival 
had hinted, that in the life which lay before her the girl would 
have resources enough at her disposal. Flirtation (not practised 
too crudely) had been taught her as a fine art, and she had 
proved herself to be an apt pupil at devices from which the 
better part of her nature had formerly revolted. 

The week was an exciting one to Clarissa Percival. That 
lady liked the piquancy of skilful manceuvring; but a shrewder 
observer than Robert Everingham would have seen that she was 
full of anxiety, a little off her balance, and that—beneath her 
appearance of not being in a hurry—was a measure of discon- 
tent, when day after day passed and the expected declaration 
did not come from the man she thought it so desirable to secure. 
She could not keep from involuntarily listening when Mr. 
Everingham was talking to her protégée ; she made a mistake 
more than once and showed her hand too plainly, spreading the 
limed twigs t o openly for the bird she intended to snare. 

But Robert Everingham was dense, and Evelyn’s behaviour a 
splendid foil to her indiscreet impatience. Once or twice their 
eyes had met, and she fancied she had read an angry question 
in the beautiful blue orbs, “Why do you place me in such a 
ridiculous position?” But before the lovely eyes were again 
averted she was as ready to imagine she had detected another 
expression in them—a strange, new look of appreciating the 
whimsicality of the situation. For if innumerable sarcastic 
answers were ready on Evelyn’s lips, when Robert paid court to 
her in his old-fashioned way, she did not give utterance to any 
of them. It was like being apprenticed in a new school; the 
subtle, hardly-expressed deference of this self-controlled courtier 
was almost entirely lost on her. She had been more accus- 
tomed to the easy give and take of the men of Mrs. Percival’s 
set—men who were little used to ceremony and constraint— 
and in her secret heart she hated Robert Everingham’s suave 
manner, his hesitation, his well-bred reserve, just as she hated 
his slow step, his habit of erect carriage—as if he were perpetu- 
ally on parade—and his provoking way of half-smiling per- 
petually beneath his carefully-trimmed mustachios. “I have 
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determined to bear it. If I marry this man for the sake of his 
position I am more or less at his mercy, but if this goes on 
much longer it will drive me mad,” she said more than once to 
herself, as the old nature tried to assert itself. 

She did not let it have its way; she kept it down by a deter- 
mined effort of her will—though she sometimes asked herself 
how long she should be able to do so. Pathetic as her situation 
was, she was yet able to amuse herself with the humour of the 
thing, and to wonder how any amount of battling with the 
world could have made Mrs. Percival so thoroughly impervious, 
and how she could condescend to lay her man-traps, one after 
the other, without knowing herself to be contemptible and 
absurd. | 

Meanwhile the letter to Mr. Barclay lay concealed in a drawer, 
and the girl’s heart gave a sort of leap as she thought to herself 
that it was just possible it might not have to be posted after all. 
There was a sort of “ Kismet” in it, that inclined her to be guided 
by circumstances. “If Clarissa does not bring this new victim 
up to the mark—and her very desperation may make her plans 
miscarry—if I get a little breathing-space, I may make up my 
mind to confess everything to Claude. Perhaps we may emigrate 
and so escape liabilities,” she said to herself, as for one moment 
something stirred within her which was not quite dead, at the 
bare possibility that the Fates might side with her better, nature 
to’ protect her against her lower one. But she did not really 
wish vt. She had been too delighted with her role as a London 
beauty to wish to subside altogether into obseurity. She looked 
upon the conflict which had threatened to rend and destroy her, 
but a few nights before, as virtually at an end; her high state 


of nervous irritability had been succeeded by a sort, of sullen ~ 


apathy in which she alternately pitied herself and blamed 
Clarissa, lamenting her own stupidity and loss of opportunity in 
not having secured more effective victories in the past. Robert 
Everingham who for a time would have to be content with a 
moderate allowance, as the nephew of Lord Hazleton, was not, 
at present, a very brilliant suitor. Yetin her heart of hearts she 
did not wish the struggle to re-commence, and determined to 
make the best of the bargain. 

Towards the end of the week the widow formed a party, 
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to which Mr. Everingham was invited, for a visit to one of the 
theatres. He would have preferred the opera. He had a strange 
certainty of being loved; and all the beautiful music of “The 
Huguenots,” which he suggested, the voices of the singers, and 
the harmonies of the orchestra, would have seemed to him like a 
hymn of love chanted to his heart. But he was too deferential 
to express a wish of his own where the ladies were concerned ; 
though, as he had already secretly decided, there were many 
things he should change for the better when he took the 
position of husband instead of lover. He entered the theatre at 
nine oclock, and went straight to Mrs. Percival’s box. It was a 
part of the programme, which he, too, had marked out to him- 
self, not to go too early, or seem too eager. Irma’s refusal had 
not been forgotten; it had not disconcerted him with himself, 
but it had taught him never again to err on the side of 
impulse. 

The play had already begun. But though it was a remarkable 
one; though the authorship stimulated the curiosity of the 
public because it had not as yet been revealed ; though it 
abounded in exciting scenes, having a strong third act, and a 
striking “final curtain ;” though some of the scenes were ad- 
mirably mounted, and it was received by the audience with 
every sign of favour, Mr. Everingham very rarely turned his 
eyes upon the actors. 

As he passed through the brilliantly-lighted corridor, he 
could hear from the applause that one of the acts was already 
ended. : 

A tall, bent old man, with bald pate and gold-rimmed eye- 
glasses, wearing a frilled shirt front, with a large hooked nose, 
had been called before the curtain and was bowing his acknow- 
ledgments to the audience. He was really a young man—sfender 
and elegant—whose admirable impersonation of the stealthy, 
chuckling manner of a scheming old impostor had called for 
enthusiastic plaudits. By his side was a young woman—not 
naturally handsome—but. whose every movement was lovely, 
every gesture bewitching. She had begun by being awkward 
and schoolgirlish, she had ended the perfection of grace. There 
was scarcely a prettier sight to be seen on the stage than her 
slender figure, draped in a robe which hung in Grecian folds of 
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the pale blue radiance of the moonlight, outlined by dead gold, 


hangings, as she, too, bowed to the plaudits. 

But Robert Everingham did not openly admire; his rule in 
life was not sufficiently to forget himself to let his admiration 
become perceptible. And though for one evening he had for- 
gotten this rule when Evelyn’s beauty had flashed on him as a 
surprise, that loveliness was already ceasing to be mysterious. 
Mrs. Percival’s open encouragement, without having the effect of 
disgusting him, since it seemed to him the natural tribute paid 
to his merit, had already the unfortunate effect of transferring 
his passion from the region of the mysterious to that of the 
matter-of-fact. 

As Robert entered the box, blinking his eyes at the glare of 
light and peered round the theatre (it was the one defect of his 
good looks that his eyes, light in colour, were also somewhat 
weak), he could not help noticing that now the actors had re- 
tired, many eyes were turned and opera glasses levelled in the 
direction of Mrs. Percival’s box. The reason of this was soon 
evident. He had become aware even in the short period of his 
intercourse with Clarissa Percival of a something wanting in 
good taste which he would willingly have had altered, and he 
winced when he perceived that both women were elaborately 
dressed, the one with bare shoulders covered with jewels, and 
were sitting forward so as to be plainly seen by observers in the 
galleries as well as in the stalls. 

He experienced a sensation bordering on a shock. His old- 
fashioned ideas of the dignity, the modesty, the delicacy even in 
coquetry, which should be associated with the highest type of 
womanhood were likely to receive many such shocks before he 
became accustomed to the habits with which others were 
familiar. It showed ingratitude on his part, for the ladies were 
dressed to please him. Yet Clarissa’s dress (or rather her un- 
dress) appalled him with its bold disregard of propriety. He 
averted his eyes and refrained for a little while from looking ad- 
miringly even at Evelyn. 

Yet she, in better taste, was wearing a white satin opera cloak, 
quilted and trimmed with swansdown, which covered her soft 
rounded shoulders, and had only pushed it back sufficiently to 
show the whiter gleaming of her neck, the brilliancy of the 
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transparent skin putting to shame the pearly tints of the satin. 
She looked expressionless like a doll, beautifully dressed, bending 
forward, and sweetly smiling as if she were accustomed to being 
stared at by the public. Another man in Robert's situation 
might have thought her offensively sweet and waxen, with her 
face emptied of its former meaning, and her smile for all the 
world. But he was only secretly fretted to think that she and 
her chaperon should seem to court this kind of publicity, and 
that the woman he had chosen for his future wife should bear so 
serenely and unmoved the stupid stare of the myriad eyes which 
were significantly fixed upon her. To his cynical taste there was 
a suspicion of “ fastness”” in this unnecessary display of charms, 
and he deprecated the fashion which allowed a curl to float so 
unnecessarily over her shoulders, little guessing that when she 
had dressed she had said passionately to herself, “I hate my 
hair: I wish I could have it cut off.” 

The theatre was very full that night, but apparently the 
audience and the actors did not interest Evelyn more than 
Robert, though she bore unflinchingly the inspection of the 
over-dressed and soberly-dressed women who looked at her more 
critically than the men. She could, indeed, afford to be scornful 
about many of them, the show of paint being greater than in a 
ball-room, as if the occasion justified it. The flowers, the feathers, 
and the “ chiffons,” with which some of the plainer of her own sex 
were bedizened, heightening their plainness, were hateful tu her, 
now that she knew the hideous expense which had been incurred 
by her social sponsor, with the idea of making her debut a 
financial success. But the “bubble reputation” had to be kept 
up. She had become accustomed to being the cynosure of 
curious glances, and had aimed at achieving the distinction ever 
since Clarissa Percival, struck by the regularity of her features, 
had first discovered her in her provincial home. 

She held a delicate opera-glass in her hand, set in mother-of- 
pearl and silver, but did not take the trouble to use it to look at 
any of her acquaintances. On the contrary, she had quickly 
averted her eyes when she saw a very familiar face amongst those 
of the men who were looking at her from the stalls. Many faces 
were familiar for the matter of that. But used as she was to 
men watching her, a brighter shade of colour flooded Evelyn’s 
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cheeks, and she found herself wishing that she had followed Mrs. 
Percival’s counsel, and that a certain letter had been sent. 

The pair of piercing dark eyes which were fixed on Mrs. 
Percival’s box were steadfast in their gaze, and the man who 
possessed them was not one to be uncertain of purpose. Evelyn 
was unusually silent, and the widow did her best to hide her 
silence by that terrible and aimless chatter which is sometimes 
so wearisome in a theatre. Under cover of it, her protégée 
breathed more quickly. Mr. Barclay had left his seat when she 
glanced again at the stalls, and she guessed what would happen 
during the next two or three minutes. 

It would take a little time for anyone to reach Mrs. Percival’s: 
box but there was room in it for more than three people, 
and just behind Miss Melton there was a second unoccupied 
chair. 

It was the most ordinary thing in the world that men should 
present themselves in Clarissa’s box. Had it -been anyone more 
harmless and ineapable of interfering with her little scheme for 
the future, Mrs. Percival would have welcomed him with polite- 
ness. “Another of my niece’s admirers,’ she would have ex- 
plained with a meaning smile, to Robert Everingham, who. was. 
so pompous in his own attentions that there seemed to be a 
possible doubt of their reality. This bye-play of producing a 
goodly number of discomfited suitors, and contrasting them with 
the superior advantages of the more fortunate pretender, was a 
part of the lady’s diplomatic plan. But Mr. Barclay’s appearance 
was altogether perplexing. ‘To begin with, he took a good deal 
of room in the box, being long in the limb, and threatening in 
future life to be equally broad in the beam, and his “ manly 
pitch,” as the old writers would have called it, contrasted 
strangely with Robert’s smaller proportions. Just then he was 
“pale of complexion wrought in him by passion,’ and to look at 
him you might have guessed that he was not “a man o’ wax,” 
but one who hated half measures, and was accustomed to go 
straight to the point. 

Evelyn herself looked pale;.though it was the most natural 
thing in the world that—not having received her letter—Claude 
Barclay should present himself. Clarissa had to receive him 
politely, when she would willingly have denied him admittance. 
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Had she been a man she would have sworn a good round oath: 
being a woman of the world she was obliged to smile on him. 

“ We thought you had left town,” she said in a harsh, strained 
voice, as she gave the young man two fingers. 

“I do not intend to go yet,” answered Barclay; there was 
that in his tone which told her his speech was not a mere form. 

He sat down ; he was a man accustomed to do as he pleased. 

There was a shade of vexation on Robert’s handsome features. 
Just then the play recommenced, and Clarissa did her best to 
cover her niece’s continued silence by constant remarks about 
the actors. “Do you think she is pretty ?” she asked, as she 
flirted her fan with the affected air of a girl in her teens. “I 
don’t think she is nearly so pretty as they say.” 

Then came a scrap of criticism which to anyone but Robert 
would have been really irritating. It was at the actress’s finest 
point—a gesture—an attitude which had been a matter of study 
for years ; “I don’t think she looks as if she really feelsit. They 
say all these people have a sort of trick which can make them 
really shed tears.” 

And so Mrs. Percival’s little observations trickled on, da capo. 
‘She was one of the people, numerous in the present day, who go 
to the theatre frankly in search of entertainment, to amuse and 
be amused—which for years had been the object of her life. In 
the midst of the most thrilling scene she could draw her com- 
anions’ attention to some nobleman sitting in a box opposite, or 
some star of fashion to whose discredit a new scandal was circu- 
lating. No scene in which the most stirring courage or splendid 
self-sacrifice was depicted, no glimpses of visions and ideals 
which go to the ennobling of human life, had any effect on her 
whatsoever ; she could never be drawn under the spell of any 
inspiration. Evelyn, on the contrary, tried to look steadfastly on 
the stage, though the play did not interest her either. She had 
been oftert to the theatre since she came to London, and it 
seemed to her that one play was much like another. She 
was not accustomed to trouble herself with moral problems, 
and the excitement in her own life had proved too entirely 
absorbing to leave time for forgetting herself either in comedy 
or tragedy. The actors were doing their best, but no one in 
‘Clarissa’s box paid much attention to them; just as the orchestral 
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music in the interval had been worth listening to, but no one 
had taken the pains to listen. : 

“Tf he would only go!” thought Clarissa to herself in despera- 
tion, as she saw that Claude Barclay had seated himself 
behind her reputed niece, and that the two—taking advantage 
of her stream of chatter—were continuing conversation in mut- 
tered sentences, calculating, no doubt, on the fact that they could 
not be heard. With the divination of sympathy and affection 
the new comer seemed to be aware of the change in expression 
underlying the brilliant appearance of the girl he loved. 

“ What makes you look so wretched ?” he asked, rather to her 
astonishment. | 

“TIT am anything but wretched; you speak ironically,” she 
replied, screwing up her purpose so as to answer him as if 
nothing were amiss, though the scene before her was a blur, and 
the faces of the actors could only be seen through the mist. One 
of them was ranting noisily, and the tones of his raised voice 
and Mrs. Percival’s interlarding criticisms covered her speech as 
successfully as orchestral music. 

“Tm awfully sorry,” was the somewhat inconsequent answer ; 
“then I am wrong to assume that anything is the matter ?” 

A little laugh, which might have been caused by the play—a 

comic allusion being just then introduced—and which sounded 
forced and constrained, was the only answer. 
' Mrs. Percival looked annoyed and uncomfortable as she glanced 
round for a moment and saw that it was impossible to separate 
the two, and then, priding herself on never being thrown off her 
balance, set herself again to the task of occupying Robert Ever- 
ingham’s attention. The task was a little difficult—self-satisfied 
and certain of his success as the future peer invariably was—but 
Clarissa liked the piquancy of skilful manceuvring, and her 
energies were taxed to the utmost to be equal to the crisis. 

One thing was certainly hopeful. Though the graceful, dis- 
tinguished-looking figure of her recognised admirer, with bronzed 
face and slightly careworn features, sat closely behind her, 
Evelyn had had the sense to draw the curtain a little, so that 
his conspicuous form could scarcely be noticed in the dimness of 
the corner. Yet Miss Melton was gazing very properly beyond 
the curtain, and never turned to speak, as if his companionship 
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signified to her. She looked pre-occupied, needing, in fact, all her 
strength to conquer the sort of mental or spiritual electricity of 
which she was generally conscious in Claude Barclay’s presence. 
But she did not succeed in quieting the beating of her heart, 
and she despised herself for being more susceptible to the attrac- 
-tions of sympathy and antipathy, more ardently moved and more 
violently repelled than other natures. 

Had she once looked at Claude Barclay, Robert Everingham 
might have seen her under a different phase from any which he 
had noticed yet. Clarissa—general though she was, with all her 

‘actions not spontaneous, but skilfully planned and meditated like 
the tactics of a master—did not trust her lieutenant. The turn 
which affairs were taking was bewildering as well as perplexing. 

That loose strand of amber hair which in semblance of a 
curl had been allowed to stream down Evelyn’s cloak, in 
accordance with the fashion of the day, nearly brushed Claude 
Barclay’s arm, though the face was still hidden from him, and 
the perfume of the scented lock seemed to intoxicate his senses, as 
taking advantage of a burst of music accompanying a song 
chanted on the boards, he bent forward and whispered : 

“T know what it is. I saw your face from below though you 
do not turn it now, and it was not yours—it was like a mask, as if 
you had more to bear than you could well get through—you are 
worrying about the future. Do not worry love—to-day is ours 
—let us live to-day. Don’t trouble about to-morrow ; the un- 
certain zeons to come are nothing to us; all will come right in the 
end ; let us be happy to-night.” 


(To be continued. ) 





“HER NAME. 


ALL women’s names are like a song, 
Remembered or forgotten long, 

That beats upon the memory 

As on strange shores, ebbs, flows a sea. 


The ninth wave comes, with crash and lull, 
Until the next ninth falls as full; 

And one name of the many stirs 

Until the next replaces Hers. 




















































THE FOREIGN POLICY OF RUSSIAN TSARDOM. 
I. 


Nor only | Socialists, but every progressive party in every 
country of Western Europe, has a double interest in the victory 
of the Russian Revolutionary Party. 

First, because the Empire of the Tsar is the mainstay of 
European reaction, its last fortified position and its great reserve 
army at once; because its mere passive existence is a standing 
threat and danger to us. 

Secondly—and this point is not now being sufficiently insisted 
upon— because by its ceaseless meddling in the affairs of the 
West, it cripples and disturbs our normal development, and this 
with the object of conquering geographical positions which will 
assure to Russia the mastery over Europe, and thus crush every 
chance of progress under the iron heel of the Tsar. 

It is impossible,in England,to write about Russian foreign policy 
without at once recalling the name of David Urquhart. For 
fifty years he worked indefatigably to spread among his country- 
men a knowledge of the aims and methods of Russian diplomacy, 
a subject he thoroughly understood ; and yet, all he got for his 
pains was ridicule and the reputation of an unmitigated bore. 
Now, the ordinary Philistine does indeed class under that head 
every one who insists upon unpalatable subjects, be they ever so 
important. But then, Urquhart, who hated the Philistine with- 
out understanding either his nature or his historical unavoid- 
ability for the time being, was bound to fail. A Tory of the old 
school, with the fact before his eyes that in England the Tories 
alone had hitherto offered effective resistance to Russia, and that 
the action of English and foreign Liberals, including the whole 
revolutionary movement on the Continent, had generally led to 
advantages gained by that power, he held that, to really resist 
Russian inroads, one must needs be a Tory (or else a Turk), and 
that every Liberal and Revolutionist was, knowingly or not, a 
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Russian tool. His constant occupation with Russian diplomacy 
led him to look upon it as something all-powerful, as indeed the 
only active agent in modern history, in whose hands all other 
governments were but passive tools; so that, but for his equally 
exaggerated estimate of the strength of Turkey, one cannot make 
out why this omnipotent Russian diplomacy has not got hold of 
Constantinople long ago. In order thus to reduce all modern 
history since the French Revolution to a diplomatic game of 
chess between Russia and Turkey, with the other European 
States for Russia’s chessmen, Urquhart had to set himself up as 
a sort of Eastern prophet who taught, instead of simple historic 
facts, a secret esoteric doctrine in a mysterious hyper-diplomatic 
language, full of allusions to facts not generally known, but hardly 
ever plainly stated ; and who, as infallible nostrums against the 
supremacy of Russian over English diplomacy, propounded the 
renewed impeachment of Ministers and the substitution, for the 
Cabinet, of the Privy Council. Urquhart was a man of great 
merit, and a fine Englishman of the old school to boot; but 
Russian diplomatists might well say: Si M. Urquhart wexistait ' 
pas, i faudrart Vinventer. 

Among the Russian Revolutionists, too, there still exists a 
comparatively great ignorance of this side of Russian history. 
On the one hand, because in Russia itself only the official legend 
is tolerated ; on the other, with a great many, because they hold 
the Government of the Tsar in too great contempt, believing it in- 
capable of anything rational, incapable, partly from stupidity, 
partly from corruption. And for Russian internal policy this is 
right enough ; here the impotence of Tsardom is clear as day. 
But we ought to know not only the weakness but the strength 
too of the enemy. And its foreign policy is unquestionably the 
side on which Tsardom is strong—very strong. Russian dip- 
lomacy forms, to a certain extent,a modern Order of Jesuits, 
powerful enough, if need be, to overcome even the whims of a 
Tsar, and to crush corruption within its own body, only to spread 
it the more plenteously abroad; an Order of Jesuits originally 
and by preference recruited from foreigners, Corsicans like Pozzo 
di Borgo, Germans like Nesselrode, Russo-Germans like Lieven, 


just as its founder, Catherine IT., was a foreigner. 


The old Russian aristocracy had still too many worldly, 
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private and family interests ; they had not the absolute reliabi- 
lity which the service of this new order demanded. And as 
the personal poverty and celibacy of the Catholic Jesuit priest 
could not be forced upon them, they had, for the time, to be 
relegated to secondary or representative positions, embassies, &c., 
and thus gradually a school of native diplomats built up. Up 
to the present time only one thoroughbred Russian, Gortschakoff, 
has filled the highest post in this order, and his successor Von 
Giers again bears a foreign name. 

It is this secret order, originally recruited from foreign adven- 
turers, which has raised the Russian Empire to its present 
power. With iron perseverance, gaze fixed resolutely on the 
goal, shrinking from no breach of faith, no treachery, no assassi- 
nation, no servility, lavishing bribes in all directions, made 
arrogant by no victory, discouraged by no defeat, stepping over 
the corpses of millions of soldiers and of, at least, one Tsar, 
this band, unscrupulous as talented, has done more than all the 
Russian armies to extend the frontiers of Russia from the 
Dnieper and Dwina to beyond the Vistula, to the Pruth, the \ 
Danube and the Black Sea; from the Don and Volga beyond qi 
the Caucasus and to the sources of the Oxus and Jaxartes; to a) 
make Russia great, powerful, and dreaded, and to open for her i 
the road to the sovereignty of the world. But by doing this it 
has also strengthened the power of Tsardom at home. To the 
Jingo public the fame of victory, the conquests following on 
conquests, the might and glamour of Tsardom, far outweigh all 
sins, all despotism, all injustice, and all wanton oppression; the tall 
talk of Chauvinism fully compensates for all humiliations at 
home. And this the more, the less the actual causes and details of 
these successes are known in Russia, and are replaced by an 
official legend, such as benevolent governments everywhere (in 
Prussia and France, e.g.) invent for the good of their subjects, 
and for the greater encouragement of patriotism. Thus the 
Russian who is a Chauvinist, will sooner or later fall on his 
knees before the Tsar, as we have seen in the case of Tichomiroff. 

But how could such a band of adventurers manage to acquire 
this enormous influence in European history? Very simply. 
They have not created something new out of nothing, they have 
but made the right use of an existing situation. Russian diplo- 
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macy has had a very obvious, material foundation for all its 
achievements. 

Look at Russia in the middle of last century—a colossal 
territory even at that time, peopled by a peculiarly homogene- 
ous race. A sparse, but rapidly-growing population ; therefore 
an assured growth of power with mere lapse of time. This popu- 
lation, intellectually stagnant, devoid of all initiative, but, within 
the limits of their traditional mode of existence, fit to be used 
for, and to be moulded into, anything; tenacious, brave, obedient, 
contemptuous of hardship and fatigue, unsurpassable stuff for 
soldiers in the wars of that time where the fighting of compact 
masses was decisive. The country itself with only one—its 
Western—side turned towards Europe, and so only attackable on 
that side; without any centre, the conquest of which might com- 
pel a peace ; almost absolutely safeguarded against conquest by 
absence of roads, immenseness of surface, and poverty of resources. 
Here was a position of impregnable strength, ready for any one 
who knew how to use it, whence that might be done with im- 
punity, which would have brought war after war upon any 
other Government in Europe. 

Strong to impregnability on the defensive side, Russia was 
correspondingly weak on the offensive. The mustering, organis- 
ation, equipment and movements of her armies in the interior, 
met with the greatest obstacles, and to all material difficulties 
was added the boundless corruption of the officials and officers. 
All attempts to make Russia capable of attack on a large scale 
have, so far, failed, and probably the latest, present attempts to 
introduce universal compulsory conscription, will fail as com- 
pletely. One might say that the difficulties grow as the square 
of the masses to be organised, quite apart from the impossibility, 
with such a small town population, of finding the enormous number 
of officers now required. This weakness has been no secret to 
Russian diplomacy ; hence it has, whenever possible, avoided 
war, has only accepted it as a last resort, and then only under 
the most favourable conditions. Those wars alone suit it in which 
the allies of Russia have to bear the brunt of the burden, to lay 
bare their territory to devastation as the seat of war, to supply 
the great mass of combatants, and in which, to the Russian 
troops, falls the réle of reserve forces. In that rdle they are 
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generally spared in battle, but in decisive engagements, with 
relatively small sacrifices, they reap the glory of turning the 
balance of victory ; such was their part in the war of 1813-1815. 
But a war carried on under such favourable conditions is not 
always to be had; hence Russian diplomacy prefers to use the 
antagonistic interests and desires of the other powers for its 
own ends, to set these powers by the ears, and to exploit their 
enmities for the benefit of the Russian policy of conquest. Only 
against those who are clearly the weaker—Sweden, Turkey, 
Persia—does Tsardom fight on its own account, and in these 
cases it has not to share the spoils with anyone. 

But to return to the Russia of 1760. This homogeneous, un- 
attackable country had for neighbours only countries which were 
actually or apparently effete, approaching disintegration, and thus 
pure matiere & conquétes. In the north, Sweden, whose power 
and prestige had been lost just because Charles XII. had 
attempted to invade Russia, and in doing so had ruined Sweden 
and made evident the unattackability of Russia. In the 
south, the Turks, and their tributaries the Crimean Tartars, 
wrecks of former greatness; the offensive power of the 
Turks broken for the last 100 years; their power of defence 
still considerable, but also un the decline; and as best proof of 
this growing weakness, rebel movements among the subject 
Christians, the Slavs, Roumanians, and Greeks, who formed the 
majority of the population in the Balkan Peninsula. These 
Christians, belonging almost exclusively to the Greek Church, 
were thus akin to the Russians by faith, and the Slavs among 
them, the Servians and Bulgarians, were moreover connected with 
them by race. Russia had therefore only to proclaim her duty 
to protect the oppressed Greek Church and the downtrodden Slavs, 
and the field for conquest—under the name of “freeing the 
oppressed ”—was ready to hand. In the same way there were 
south of the Caucasus small Christian States and Christian 
Armenians under the suzerainty of Turkey, as whose “ saviour” 
Tsardom could pose. And then, here in the south, a victor’s prize 
like none other Europe could offer, enticed the lustful conqueror : 
the old capital of the Eastern Roman Empire, the metropolis of 
the whole Greco-Catholic world, the town whose Russian name 
already expresses supremacy over the east and the prestige 
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which invests its possessor in the eyes of Eastern Christendom 
—Constantinople-Tsaregrad. 

Tsaregrad as the third Russian capital alongside of Moscow 
and Petersburg: this meant not only moral supremacy over Eastern 
Christendom, it meant also the decisive step towards supremacy 
over Europe. It meant sole command of the Black Sea, Asia Minor, 
the Balkan Peninsula. It meant, whenever the Tsar pleased, the 
closing of the Black Sea to all merchant vessels and men-of-war 
except Russian, its transformation into a Russian Naval Port, 
and a place of manceuvre exclusively for the Russian fleet, which 
from this safe refuge could pass through the fortified Bosphorus, 
and return thither as often as it chose. Then Russia would only 
need to obtain the same command, directly or indirectly, of the 
Sound and the Belts, to become unattackable at sea also. 

Command of the Balkan Peninsula would bring Russia as far 
as the Adriatic. And this frontier on the south-west would be 
untenable, unless the Russian frontier were correspondingly 
advanced all along the west, and the sphere of her power con- 
siderably extended. But here the conditions were, if possible, 
still more favourable. 

First of all, Poland, completely disorganised, a republic of 
nobles, founded upon the spoliation and oppression of the 
peasants, with a constitution that made all national action im- 
possible, and thus made the country an easy prey for its neigh- 
bours. Since the beginning of the century it had existed only, 
as the Poles themselves said, through disorder (Polska nierzadem 
stoi); the whole country was constantly occupied and traversed 
by foreign troops, who used it as an eating and drinking-house 
(karezma zajezdna, said the Poles), in which they usually 
forgot to pay the bill. Already Peter the Great had systemati- 
cally ruined Poland—here his successors had but to reach out 
their hand for it. And to do this they had another pretext— 
the “ Principle of Nationalities.” Poland was not a homogeneous 
country. At the time when Great Russia came under the 
Mongolian yoke, White Russia and Little Russia found pro- 
tection against the Asiatic invasion, by uniting themselves into 
the so-called Lithuanian Principality. This Principality later 
on voluntarily united itself with Poland. Afterwards, in con- 
sequence of the higher civilization of the Poles, the White and 
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Little Russian nobility had become largely Polish ; and at the 
time of the Jesuit supremacy in Poland, in the 16th century, 
the Greco-Catholic Poles had been forced into union with the 
Roman Church. This gave the Tsars of Great Russia the wel- 
come pretext to claim the former Lithuanian territory, as 
a land Russian by nationality but now oppressed by Poland, 
although the Little Russians at least, according to the greatest 
living authority on Slavonic languages, Miklosic, do not speak a 
mere Russian aialect, but a separate language ; and the further 
pretext for interference as protectors of the Greek faith, for the 
benefit of the Uniate Greco-Catholics, although these had long 
since become reconciled to their position with regard to the 
Roman Church. 

Beyond Poland lay another country that seemed to have 
fallen into hopeless ruin—Germany. Since the Thirty Years’ 
War, the Holy Roman Empire was only nominally aState. The 
position of the princes within the Empire was more and more 
approaching complete sovereignty ; their power of defying the 
Emperor, which in Germany replaced the Polish liberwm veto, 
had been, by the Peace of Westphalia, expressly placed under 
the guarantee of France and of Sweden; a strengthening of the 
central power was therefore made dependent on the assent of the 
foreigner, whose direct interest it was to prevent anything like 
it. In addition to this, Sweden, thanks to her German conquests, 
was a member of the German Empire, with seat and vote at the 
Imperial Diets. In every war the Emperor encountered German 
Princes of the Empire among the allies of his foreign foes; every 
war was therefore a civil war. Almost all the larger and 
secondary Princes of the Empire had been bought by Louis XIV., 
and the country was so ruined economically that, without the 
annual influx of French bribe-money, it would have been im- 
possible to keep money at all in the country for use as a 
circulating medium. The Emperor had, therefore, long since 
sought his strength not within his Empire, which only cost him 
money and brought him nothing but worry and vexation, but in 
his Austrian, German, and extra-German dominions. And side 
by side with the power of Austria as distinct from Germany, 
the Prussian power was already rising as rival. 

Such was the position of things in Germany in the time of 
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Peter the Great. This really great man—great in a quite differ- 
ent way from Frederick “the Great,” the obedient servant of 
Peter’s successor, Catherine II.—was the first who thoroughly 
grasped the wonderfully favourable condition of Europe for 
Russian ends. Not only in respect to Sweden, Turkey, Persia, 
Poland, did he see clearly—far more clearly than appears from 
his so-called Testament, which seems the work of an epigone— 
the main points of Russian policy; he firmly fixed it, and began to 
carry it out. He did the same in respect to Germany. He con- 
cerned himself far more with Germany than any country except 
Sweden. Sweden he must break ; Poland he could have when- 
ever he chose to stretch out his hand; Turkey was still too far 
away from him; but to set a firm foot in Germany, to obtain 
the position which France used so fully, and which Sweden was 
too weak to use, that was his chief task. He did everything to 
become a German Prince of the Empire, by the acquisition of 
German territory, but in vain; he could only initiate the system 
of intermarriage with German Princes, and the diplomatic ex- 
ploitation of the internal dissensions of Germany. 

Since Peter’s time the position of things had become still 
more favourable to Russia through the rise of Prussia. This 
gave the German Emperor, within the Empire itself, an antago- 
nist almost his equal, who perpetuated the divisions of Germany 
and brought them to a head. And at the same time this anta- 
gonist was still weak enough to be dependent upon the help of 
France or of Russia, especially of Russia, so that the more he 
emancipated himself from his vassalage with regard to the 
German Empire, the more surely did he sink into the vassalage 
of Russia. 

Thus there remained in Europe only three Powers to be con- 
sidered: Austria, France, England. And to set these by the ears, 
or to bribe them with the bait of new territory, was no difficult 
matter. England and France were still, as ever, rivals on the 
sea; France was to be got by the prospect of the acquisition of 
territory in Belgium and Germany ; Austria could be bribed by 
dangling before her eyes advantages to be gained at the expense 
of France, Prussia, and, since the time of Joseph II., of Bavaria. 
Here then, by the adroit use of conflicting interests, were strong, 
overwhelmingly strong allies to be had for any diplomatic move 
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of Russia. And now, face to face with these frontier lands in 
full disruption, face to face with three great Powers, whose 
traditions, economic conditions, political or dynastic interests, 
and lust after conquest, involved them in endless disputes and 
kept them occupied in outwitting one the other, here was the 
one homogeneous, youthful, rapidly-growing Russia, hardly 
attackable, and absolutely unconquerable, and at the same time 
an unworked, almost unresisting, plastic raw material. What 
an opportunity for people of talent and ambition, for people 
striving after power, no matter how or where, so long only as 
the power was real, so long as it provided a real arena for their 
talent and ambition! And the “enlightened” 18th Century 
produced such people in numbers: people who in the service of 
“Humanity” traversed all Europe, visited the Courts of all 
enlightened Princes—and what Prince then but wished to be 
“enlightened,’—who_ settled down wherever they found a 
favourable spot, a  semi-aristocratic, semi-middleclass, de- 
nationalized International of “Enlightenment.” This Inter- 
national fell on its knees before the Semiramis of the North, 
one equally denationalized, Sophia Augusta of Anhalt, called 
Jekaterina II. of Russia, and it was from the ranks of this 
International that this same Catherine drew the elements for 
her Jesuit order of Russian diplomacy. 

Let us now see how this order of Jesuits works, how it uses 
the ever-changing aims of the rival Powers as a means for obtain - 
ing its one aim—never changing, never lost sight of—the World- 
Supremacy of Russia. 





II. 


NEVER were things more favourable to the plans for the aggran- 
disement of Tsardom than in 1762, when, after murdering her 
husband, the “ great whore,’ Catherine ascended the throne. All 
Europe was split up into two camps by the Seven Years’ War. 
England had broken the power of France, on the high seas, in 
America, in India, and now left her continental ally, Frederick 
II. of Prussia, to shift for himself. The latter, in 1762, was on 
the brink of destruction, when suddenly Peter III. of Russia 
withdrew from the war against Prussia. Deserted by his last 
ally, England, with Austria and France permanently hostile, 
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exhausted by a seven years’ struggle for existence, Frederick had 
no choice but to throw himself at the feet of the newly-crowned 
Tsarina. This assured him not only a powerful protection, but 
the promise of that part of Poland that divided Eastern Prussia 
from the main body of his kingdom, and the conquest of which now 
became the one aim of his life. 

On the 31st March (11th April), 1764, Catherine and Frederick 
signed a treaty of alliance at Petersburg, the secret article of 
which bound both to maintain, if need be by force of arms, the 
existing Polish Constitution—that best means of ruining Poland— 
against every attempt at reform. With this the future partition 
of Poland was sealed. <A piece of Poland was the bone which 
the Tsarina threw to the Prussian dog, so that he might quietly 
submit to be chained up by Russia for a century. 

I shall not go into the details of the first partition of Poland. 
But it is characteristic that it was carried out, against the wish 
of the old-fashioned Maria Theresa, by the three great pillars of 
Kuropean “enlightenment,” Catherine, Frederick, and Joseph. 
The two latter, proud of the superior statesmanship with which 
they trampled upon the superstition of a traditional law of 
nations, were yet stupid enough not to see how, by sharing 
in the Polish booty, they had signed themselves over, body and 
soul, to Russian Tsardom. 

Nothing could have been more useful to Catherine than these 
“ enlightened ” princely neighbours of hers. “ Progress ” and “ en- 
lightenment” were the parrot-cry of Russian Tsardom in Europe 
during the eighteenth century, just as the deliverance of 
enslaved nations is in the nineteenth. 

No spoliation, no violence, no oppression on the part of 
Tsardom, but has been perpetrated under pretext of “ progress,” 
“enlightenment,” “ Liberalism,” “the deliverance of the oppressed.” 
And the childish Liberals of Western Europe—down to Mr. 
Gladstone—believe it to this day, while the equally stupid 
Conservatives believe as firmly in the bunkum about the defence 
of legitimacy, the upholding of order, religion, the balance of 
power, and the sanctity of treaties—all of which are at one and 
the same time in the mouth of official Russia. Russian diplo- 
macy has succeeded in soft-soaping the two great Bourgeois 
parties of Europe. To be Legitimist and Revolutionist, Con- 
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servative and Liberal, orthodox and “advanced,” all in one 
breath, is permitted to Russia, and to Russia alone. Imagine the 
contempt with which such a Russian diplomatist looks down 
upon the “cultured ” Occident. 

After Poland it was the turn of Germany. Austria and Prussia 
came to loggerheads in the Bavarian Succession War, 1778, and 
again to the advantage of no one but Catherine. Russia had 
grown too big to speculate any longer, as Peter had done, upen 
entering the German Empire by acquiring some small German 
principality. She now aimed at obtaining the position she 
already held in Poland, and which France possessed in the German 
Kmpire—that of guarantee of German anarchy against every at- 
tempt at reform. And this position she attained. At the Peace 
of Teschen, 1779, Russia, together with France, undertook the 
guarantee of this Treaty, and of all former Treaties of Peace 
therein confirmed, more especially the Peace of Westphalia of 
1648. With this the impotence of Germany was signed and 
sealed, and she was marked out for future partition between 
France and Russia. 

Turkey was not forgotten. Russian wars with Turkey always 
occur in those times when there is peace on Russia’s western 
frontier, and, if possible, when Europe is occupied elsewhere. 
Catherine waged two such wars. ‘The first resulted in conquests 
by the Sea of Azov, and in the independence of the Crimea; four 
years later, that country was transtormed into a Russian Pro- 
vince. The second extended the Russian frontier from the Bug 
to the Dniester. During both these wars Russian agents had 
egged on the Greeks to rebel against Turkey. Of course, 
the rebels were eventually left in the lurch by the Russian 
Government. 

During the American War of Independence, Catherine for the 
first time formulated, for herself and her allies, what was called 
the Northern “armed neutrality” (1780), the demand for the 
limitation of the rights claimed by England in time of war for 
her navy on the high seas. These demands have remained ever 
since the constant aim of Russian policy ; they were, in the main, 
conceded by Europe, and consented to by England herself, in the 
Peace of Paris of 1856. The United States of America alone 
will none of it. 
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The outbreak of the French -Revolution was another windfall 
for Catherine. Far from fearing the revolutionary ideas might 
spread to Russia, she saw in the Revolution only a new oppor- 
tunity of setting the other European States by the ears, so that 
Russia might have afree hand. After the death of her two 
“enlightened ” friends and neighbours, Frederick William II. in 
Prussia and Leopold in Austria, she tried an independent policy. 
The Revolution gave Catherine the best possible opportunity— 
on a pretext of combating Republican France—of again chaining 
both of them to Russia, and at the same time, while they were 
busy on the French frontier, of making fresh inroads upon Poland. 
Both Austria and Prussia walked into the trap. And although 
Prussia—which from 1787-1791 had played the part of ally of 
Poland against Catherine—just in the nick of time thought 
better of it, and on this occasion claimed a larger share in the 
Polish spoil, and although Austria, too, had to be squared with a 
slice of Poland, yet Catherine was again able to lay hands on 
the greatest part of the plunder; almost the whole of White 
Russia and of Little Russia were united to Great Russia. 

But this time there was a reverse side to the medal. While 
the plundering of Poland took up, in 1792-94, part of the strength 
of the Coalition, it weakened their power to attack France, until 
France was strong enough, single-handed, to achieve victory. 
Poland fell, but her resistance had saved the French Revolution, 
and the French Revolution started a movement against which 
even Tsardom is powerless. And for this, we, in the West, shall 
never forget Poland. Nor is this—as we shall see—the only oe- 
casion on which the Poles have saved the European Revolution. 

In the policy of Catherine we find all the chief points of the 
Russian policy of to-day sharply defined: the annexation of 
Poland, even though for a time part of the plunder must be 
handed over to her neighbours ; the marking out of Germany for 
the next spoil; Constantinople, the great, never-to-be-forgotten, 
slowly-to-be-attained, final goal; the conquest of Finland as a 
protection to Petersburg; Sweden to be indemnified by Norway, 
which Catherine offered to Gustavus IV. at Fredrikshamn ; the 
weakening of British supremacy on the seas, by international 
treaty-limitations ; the stirring up revolt among the Christian 
and Rayah in Turkey; finally, the ample provision of both 
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Liberal and Legitimist phraseology to be used as occasion required 
as dust for the eyes of those believers in phrases, the occidental 
“cultured” Philistine and his so-called public opinion. 

At the death of Catherine, Russia already possessed more than 
the wildest national Chauvinism could have asked for. All 
who bore the Russian name, barring only the few Austrian 
Little Russians, were under the sceptre of her successor, who had. 
now a perfect right to call himself Autocrat of all the Russians. 

Not only had the approach to the sea been gained ; on the Bal- 
tic as on the Black Sea Russia possessed a broad littoral and 
numerous harbours. Not only Finns, Tartars, and Mongolians,, 
but Lithuanians, Swedes, Poles, and Germans were under Russian. 
dominion. What more do you desire ? 

To any other nation this would have sufficed. For Russian 
diplomacy—the nation was not consulted—this was only the 
stepping-stone to other conquests. 

The French Revolution had worn itself out, and had brought 
forth its own dictator—a Napoleon. Thereby it had to all 
appearance justified the superior wisdom of Russian diplomacy, 


which had not allowed itself to be intimidated by the huge: 
revolt. The rise of Napoleon now gave it the opportunity for 


new successes. 


Germany was nearing the fate of Poland. But Catherine’s. 
successor, Paul, was obstinate, capricious, unreliable; he was. 


constantly thwarting the action of Russian diplomacy ; he became 
unbearable, he had to be got rid of. It was easy enough to find 
the necessary officers of the Guards to do this: the heir to the 
Crown, Alexander, was in the plot, and served as cloak to it. 
Paul was strangled, and immediately a fresh campaign was begun 
to the greater honour and glory of the new Tsar, who through 
the manner of his accession had become the life-long slave of the 
diplomatic band of Jesuits. 

They left it to Napoleon to completely break up the German 
Empire, and to push to a crisis the confusion existing there. But 
when it came to the settling of accounts Russia again stepped in 

The peace of Luneville (1801) had given France the whole left 
bank ofthe Rhine, on condition that the German Princes thus 
dispossessed should be indemnified on the right bank ouit of the 


possessions of the spiritual members of the Empire, Bishoprics,. 
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Abbeys, etc. Now Russia insisted upon her position of guarantee, 
won at Teschen in 1779: in the parcelling out of this indemnity 
she and France, the two guarantees of German Imperial disunion 
and decay, clearly had a weighty word to say. And the dissen- 
sion, greed, and general infamy of the German Princes took care 
that this word of Russia and of France should be decisive. Thus 
it came about that Russia and France drew up a plan for the 
division of the spiritual princes’ lands among the dispossessed 
potentates, and that this plan, drawn up by the foreigner, in the 
interest of the foreigner, was, in all essentials made part and 
parcel of the German Imperial constitution by the Reichs- 
Deputations-Hauptschluss, 1803. 

The German Empire was practically dissolved ; Austria and 
Prussia acted as independent European states, and, like Russia 
and France, looked upon the small German States simply as a 
field for conquest. What was to become of these small States ? 
Prussia was still too small and too young to lay claim to 
supremacy over them, and Austria had just lost the last trace of 
such supremacy. But both Russia and France put in a claim 
for the inheritance of the German Empire. France had destroyed 
the old Empire by force of arms; she pressed upon the small 
States by her immediate neighbourhood all along the Rhine; the 
fame of the victories of Napoleon and the French armies did the 
rest towards throwing the small German Princes at her feet. 
And Russia ? Now that the end for which she had been striving 
just a hundred years was almost within reach, now that Ger- 
many lay completely disintegrated, exhausted unto death, help- 
less, impotent, should Russia just at this moment let her prey be 
snatched from under her very nose by the Corsican upstart ? 

Russian diplomacy at once entered upon a campaign for the 
conquest of supremacy over the small German States. That this 
was impossible without a victory over Napoleon was self-evident. 
It was therefore necessary to win over the German Princes, and 
the so-called public opinion of Germany—so far as it could then 
be said to exist. The Princes were worked upon by diplomatic, 
the Philistine by literary means. While cajolery, threats, lies 
and bribery were soon broadeast at the Courts, the public was 
deluged with mysterious pamphlets, in which Russia was be- 
lauded as the only Power that could save Germany and give her 
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effective protection, and whose right and duty it moreover was 
to do this by virtue of the Treaty of Teschen of 1779. And 
when the war of 1805 broke out, it must have been clear to 
anyone whose eyes were at all open, that the only question was 
whether the small States should form a French or a Russian 
Confederacy of the Rhine. 

The fates favoured Germany. The Russians and Austrians 
were beaten at Austerlitz, and the new Confederacy of the Rhine 
was formed, but anyhow, it was not an outpost of Tsardom. 
The French yoke, at least, was a modern one; at all events it 
forced the disgraceful German Princes to do away with the 
most erying infamies of their former political system. 

After Austerlitz came the Prusso-Russian alliance, Jena, 
Kylau, Friedland, and the Peace of Tilsit in 1807. Here again 
was shown what an immense advantage Russia has in her stra- 
getically safe position. Defeated in two campaigns, she gained 
new territory at the expense of her former ally, and the alliance 
with Napoleon for the sharing of the world: for Napoleon the 
West, for Alexander the East ! 

The first fruit of this alliance was the conquest of Finland. 
Without any declaration of war, but with the assent of Napoleon, 
the Russians advanced ; the incapacity, discord, and corruption 
of the Swedish generals secured an easy victory; the daring 
march of Russian troops across the frozen Baltic compelled a 
vidlent change of dynasty at Stockholm, and the surrender of 
Finland to Russia. But when three years later the breach 
between Alexander and Napoleon was impending, the Tsar 
summoned Marshal Bernadotte, the newly-elected Crown Prince 
of Sweden, to Abo, and promised him Norway if he would join 
the league of England and Russia against Napoleon. Thus it 
was that in 1814 the plan of Catherine was carried out. 

But Finland was only the prelude. The real object of Alex- 
ander was, as ever, Constantinople. At Tilsit and at Erfurt, 
Moldavia and Wallachia had been unconditionally promised 
him by Napoleon, and the prospect held out of a partition of 
Turkey, from which, however, Constantinople was to be ex- 
cluded. Since 1806 Russia had been at war with Turkey, and 
this time not only the Greeks, but the Servians too had rebelled. 
But what has been said erroneously with regard to Poland, is 
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true of Turkey. Disorganisation saved it. The sturdy common 
soldier, the son of the sturdy Turkish peasant, found in this 
very disorganisation a means of making good the evil done by 
the corrupt Pashas. The Turks could be beaten but not sub- 
dued, and the Russian army advanced but slowly on its way 
towards the Bosphorus. 

The price, however, for this “free hand” in the East was the 
acceptance of Napoleon’s Continental System, the suspension of 
all trade with England. And this meant, to the Russia of that 
time, commercial ruin. This was the time when Eugene Onegin 
(in Pushkin’s epic) learnt from Adam Smith how a nation grows 
wealthy, and how it has no need of money so long as it 
possesses plenty of the produce of labour, While, on the other 
hand, his father could not see it, and had to mortgage one estate 
after another. 

Russia could only get money by maritime commerce, and by 
the export of her national products to England, then the chief 
market ; and Russia was now far too much occidentalised to do 
without money. The commercial blockade became unbearable. 
Political Economy proved more powerful than Diplomacy and 
the Tsar put together; intercourse with England was quietly 
resumed, the terms of the Tilsit Treaty were broken, and the 
war broke out in 1812. 

Napoleon, with the combined armies of the whole of the West, 
crossed the Russian frontier. The Poles, who were in a position 
to know, advised him to halt by the Dwina and the Dnieper, to 
organise Poland, and there to await the Russian attack. A general 
of the calibre of Napoleon must have known that this was the right 
plan. But Napoleon, standing on that giddy height with its 
insecure foundation, cowld no longer venture on a_ protracted 
campaign. Immediate - successes, dazzling victories, treaties of 
peace taken by assault, were indispensable to him. He cast the 
Polish advice to the winds, went to Moscow, and so brought the 
Russians to Paris. 

The destruction of the great armies of Napoleon, on the retreat 
from Moscow, gave the signal for a universal uprising against 
the French supremacy in the West. In Prussia the whole nation 
rose, and forced coward Frederick William III. into war with 
Napoleon. As soon as Austria had completed her armaments 
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she joined Russia and Prussia. After the battle of Leipzig the 
Rhenish Confederacy deserted Napoleon, and, barely eighteen 
months after Napoleon’s entry into Moscow, Alexander entered 
Paris, the lord and master.of Europe. 

Turkey, betrayed by France, had signed a peace at Bucharest 
in 1812, and sacrificed Bessarabia to Russia. The Congress of 
Vienna gave Russia the kingdom of Poland, so that now almost 
nine-tenths of what had been Polish territory were annexed to 
Russia. But more important than all this was the position 
which the Tsar now occupied in Europe. He had now no rival 
on the Continent. He had Austria and Prussia in tow. The 
French Bourbon dynasty had been re-installed by him, and was 
therefore equally obedient. Sweden had received Norway from 
him as reward for her friendly policy ;: even the Spanish dynasty 
owed its restoration far more to the victories of the Russians, 
Prussians, and Austrians, than to those of Wellington, which, 
after all, never could have overthrown the French Empire. 
Never before had Russia held so commanding a position. But 
she had taken another step beyond her natural frontiers. If 
Russian Chauvinism has some—lI will not say justification—but 
some sort of excuse for the conquests of Catherine, there can be 
nothing of the kind with regard to those of Alexander. Finland 
is Finnish and Swedish, Bessarabia Roumanian, the kingdom 
of Poland Polish. Here there is no longer any question of 
the union of scattered and kindred races, all bearing the name of 
Russians ; here we see nothing but barefaced conquest of alien 
territory by brute force, nothing but simple theft. 


FREDERICK ENGELS, 


(To be concluded.) 






































THE HORSES OF THE PAMPAS. 


AN Argentine friend of mine (old style) wrote to me the other 
day from Paris :— 

“T know you will think me a barbarian ” (I did not), “ but this 
Paris, this exhibition, this hurrying to and fro, this Eiffel Tower 
which I had to go up, have bored me dreadfully. 

“Strange, too, that on the Pampas, as I read Daudet, the 
Goncourts and Zola, it seemed so interesting to me. Now, I 
would give it all for an hour's gallop in my own country.” 

It was perhaps this letter (on which my friend, to show his 
contempt of our civilisation, had affixed no stamp) that set me 
thinking of horses in general and of the horses of the Pampas in 
particular. 

Thus thinking, the thoughts of the Eight Hours’ Bill on which 
you asked me to write became vaguer and dimmer. Therefore 
(a Scotchman must have his therefore), I send you these rambling 
and incoherent reminiscences of a life I have lived, of men I have 
known, and of horses that have been to me what horses never can 
be to a man who surveys them through the eyes of his groom. 

Short tailed, long tailed, in cart or carriage ridden by 
’‘Arry or by Lord Henry, the horse of Europe (excepting 
always the coster’s pony) delights me not, or but little. He 
seems to me a species of property, a sort of investment for 
capital, a precarious one sometimes, an unsatisfactory one too 
often. 

Is he ill, his malady must be ministered to in the shape of beer 
to his groom; does he die, my equine tricycle is gone, I must try 
another. 

On the Pampas it is different. He is part of me, I live on him, 
and with him; he forms my chief subject of conversation, he is 
my best friend, more constant than man, not to speak of woman. 

What wonder, therefore, that my friend’s letter brought back 
to me the broad plains, the countless herds of horses, the wild 
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life, the camp fire, the thousand accidents that make life alike so 
fascinating and so fatiguing in the desert. 

Most people know that there are great plains called Pampas ; 
books of travel more or less authentic have informed them that 
these are roamed over by countless herds of horses. | 

As to what these horses are like, where they come from, and 
if there are any special peculiarities that distinguish them from 
other horses, few have enquired. 

It seems to me that there are certain differences between the 
horses of Spanish America and the horses of any other country. 

That they should more or less resemble those of the south of 
Spain, whence they came, is nothing to be wondered at. That 
special conditions of food, climate, and surroundings should have 
produced a special type, is nothing extraordinary. 

What, then, are the general characteristics of these horses ? 

That which specially attracts the attention of all those who 
see them for the first time is the great difference to be observed 
betwixt them when in motion and at rest. Saddled. with the 
“recado,” the American adaptation of the Moorish enjalma; the 
heavy bed on horseback, with its semi- Moorish trappings ; stand- 
ing patiently before tle door of some Gaucho’s house, from morn 
till sunset, they appear the most indolent of the equine race. 
But let the owner of the house approach with his waving 
_ poncho, his ringing spurs, his heavy hide and silver-mounted whip, — 
and his long, flying, black hair ; let him by that mysterious process, 
seemingly an action of the will, and knownonly to the Gaucho, 
transfer himself to their backs, without apparent physical exer- 
tion, and all is changed. The dull, blinking animal wakes into 
life, and in.a few minutes, his slow gallop, regular as clockwork, 
has made him and his half-savage rider a mere speck upon the 
horizon. 

In a country where a good horse costs a Spanish ounce (£3 1és.), 
it is not wonderful that all ride and ride well. In a country 
where if you see a man upon the plain, you are always certain 
that it will be a man on horseback ; in a country where the 
peat stock owners count their “caballadas” by the thousand 
(Urquiza, the tyrant of Entre Rios, had about 180,000 horses), it is 
to be supposed that such equine lore, “ hoss sense” the Texans 
call it, has grown up. It is to be looked for that a special style 
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of riding has arisen, that what we in Europe think strange is 
there regarded as an ordinary occurrence of every-day life. 

It would indeed be as impossible to measure the Pampas horse 
by the standard of an English horse as to measure a Gaucho by 
the standard of an ordinary city man. Each man and each 
animal must be estimated according to the work he is required 
todo. Putting aside cart horses and those employed in heavy 
draught, almost every horse in England, except the cab horse, is 
an object of luxury. He has a man to look after him, is fed on 
regular hay, is never called on to endure much fatigue, carry 
much weight, still less to resist the inclemency of the weather. 
He is valued for his speed, for his docility, or merely for his 
pecuniary value in the market. In the Pampas none of these 
things is of prime importance. We do not require great speed 
from our horses, we care nothing as to their docility, and their 
pecuniary value is small. What we do look for, is endurance, 
easy paces, sobriety, and power of withstanding hunger and 
thirst. A horse that. will carry a heavy man 70 miles is 
a good horse, one that can do 90 miles with the same 
weight is a better horse, and if he can repeat the perform- 
ance two or three days in succession, he is the best, no 
matter if he be piebald,; skewbald, one-eyed, cow-houghed, 
oyster-footed, or has as many blemishes as Petruchio’s own 
mustang. ‘Talking with some Gauchos, seated on the gravel, one 
starlit night, before a fire of bones and dried thistles, the con- 
versation fell as usual upon horses. After much of the respec- 
tive merits of English and Argentine horses, after many of the 
legends as closely trenching on the supernatural as is befitting the 
dignity of horsemen in all countries, an ancient, shrivelled 
Gaucho turned to me with, “ How often do you feed your horses, 
Don Roberto, in England ?- Every day?” Thereupon, on being 
answered, he said, with the mingled sensitiveness and fatuity 
of the mixed race of Spanish and Indian, “God knows, the 
Argentine horse is a good horse, the second day without food or 
water, and if not He, then the devil, for he is very old.” In all 
countries the intelligent are aware that you can’t estimate a horse’s 
goodness by his stature. The average stature of the Pampas 
horses is about 145 hands—what we should call a pony in Eng- 
land. In his case, however, his length of loin, his lean neck, 
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and relatively immense stride show that it is no pony we have 
to deal with, but a horse, of low stature if you will, but one that 
wants a man to ride him. 

Intelligent and fiery eyes, clean legs, round feet and well-set 
sloping shoulders, long pasterns, and silky manes and tails, form 
the best points of the Pampas horse. His defects are generally 
slack loins and heavy head, not the “coarse” head of the 
underbred horse of Europe, but one curiously developed 
that may or may not be, as Darwin says it is, the result of 
having to exert more mental effort than the horse of civili- 
sation. 

Of his colour, variable is he; brown, black, bay, chestnut, 
piebald, and grey, making a kaleidoscopic picture, as on the 
dusty plains, or through the green monte (wood) a herd of 
them flash past, with waving tails and manes, pursued by 
Gauchos as wild and fiery-eyed as they. As on the Steppes of 
Russia, the plains of Queensland and Arabia, the trot is un- 
known. To cross a Pampa loaded with the necessaries of 
desert life, without a path to follow, it would be a useless pace. 
The slow gallop and the jog trot, the Paso Castellano of the 
Spaniards, the Rhakran of the Turks, is the usual pace. The 
pacer of the North American, the ambler of the Middle Ages, is 
in little esteem upon the Pampas. You spur him, he does not 
bound ; he is a bad swimmer. As the Gaucho says, “he is useless 
‘for the lazo, though perhaps he may do for an Englishman to 
ride.” Manso como para un Ingles (tame enough for an 
Englishman to ride) is a saying in the Argentine provinces. 

Where did these horses come from, from where their special 
powers of endurance? How did these special paces first char- 
acterise them, and how is it that so many of the superstitions 
connected with them are also to be found amongst the Arabs? My 
answer is unhesitatingly, from the Arabs. All the characteristics of 
the Arabs are to be observed in the Argentine horses; the bit 
used is that of Turkey and Morocco, the saddle is a modification 
of the Oriental one, and the horses, I think, are in like manner 
descended from those in Barbary. 

It is pretty generally known that the conquest of America 
was rendered much easier to the Spaniards by the fact that they 
possessed horses and the natives had never seen them. 
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Great, well-watered, grassy plains, a fine climate, and an 
almost entire absence of wild beasts—what wonder, therefore, 
that the progeny of the Spanish cavalry horses has extended 
itself (in the same way as did the horses turned loose at the 
siege of Azov in the sixteenth century on the steppes of Russia,) 
all over the Pampas, from the semi-tropical plains of Tucuman 
and Rioja right down to the Straits of Magellan? Spanish 
writers tell us that Cordoba was the place from which the 
conquerors of America took most of their horses. ‘To ride like a 
Cordobese was in the Middle Ages a saying in Spain (and such 
it has remained to this day). Cervantes makes one of his 
characters say “he could ride as well as the best Cordobese or 
Mexican,” proving the enormous inc ease of horses in the 
New World even in his time, not much more than a _ bhun- 
dred years after the Conquest. In the plains of Cordoba, to 
this day, large quantities of horses are bred, but of a very 
different stamp from their descendants of the Pampas. Where 
then did the original stock come from? Cordoba was the 
richest of the Moorish kingdoms of Spain in the thirteenth 
century. It was directly in communication with Damascus. 
Thus there is little doubt that the Cordubese horses were greatly 
improved by ‘the introduction of Arab blood. However, 
Damascus was a long way off, and the journey a difficult and a 
dangerous one. It therefore seems more probable to me that 
most part of the Cordobese horses came over from Barbary. <A 
remarkable physical fact would seem to bear out my belief. 
Most horses, in fact almost all breeds of horses, have six lumbar 
vertebree. A most careful observer, the late Edward Losson, a 
professor in the Agricultural College of Santa Catalina near 
Buenos Ayres, has noted the remarkable fact that the horses of 
the Pampas have only five. Following up his researches, he has 
found that the only other breed of horses in which a similar 
peculiarity is to be found is that of Barbary. 

Taking into consideration the extreme nearness of the terri- 
tories of Andalusia and Barbary, and the constant communica- 
tion that in Mahommedan times must have existed between them, 
I am of opinion that the horses of the Pampas are evidently 
descended from those of Barbary. 

It is not within my knowledge to state whether a similar con- 
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figuration is to be observed in the Cordobese horses of to-day. 
But this is a point very easily cleared up. 

The genet, too (the progeny of the ass and horse), has the same 
number of vertebra. Is it impossible that in former times the 
union of an African mare and a genet may have produced the race 
of Berber horses which were taken by the Moors to Spain, and 
thence to the Pampas? The genet and the mule are not 
characterised by the same infecundity. During the last fifty 
years, in the south of France, many eases have been observed of 
the reproductiveness of the former animal. 

The following story may serve to show that the idea of a 
nixed race of horses and asses that were not mules has been 
considered by the Arabs from the remotest ages as possible. 

In the Western Soudan there are three celebrated breeds of 
horses according to the Emir Abd-el-Kader, the Haymone 
breed, the Bou-ghareb, and the Meizque. Of these, the Haymone 
breed is considered the best, and possesses many of the same 
qualities that are so striking in the horses of the Pampas: speed, 
bottom, and robustness. The Emir says that it is not uncommon 
for them to perform a journey of 130 kilometres in 24 hours. I 
myself have frequently ridden horses of the Pampas 90 miles, 
and on one occasion 103 miles in the same time. 

The origin of the Hiymone breed is thus related. An Arab 
chief was obliged to leave a wounded mare in a small oasis, 
where there was yrass and water, but near which no tribes ever 
passed. About a year afterwards, happening whilst hunting to 
pass the oasis, he saw his mare, well, and about to foal. Having 
taken her to the tents, her foal proved of singular excellence, and 
became the mother of a famous desert stock. The Arabs know- 
ing that no horses ever passed there (the wild horse is unknown 
in these deserts), believed that the foal was the progeny of a 
wild ass, Hamar-el-omaiklieh, and to the foal they gave the name 
of Huymour, the foal of the wild ass or onagar. 

Be this as it may, whether Pegasus or an onagar was the pro- 
genitor of the horses of the Pampas, the fact remains that they 
are renowned for the rare qualities that made the horse of Bar- 
bary famous in the Middle Ages. Nothing more enjoyable on a 
frosty morning than to career over the plain, hunting ostriches 
on a good horse ; nothing more fascinating (at 22) than to rattle 
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along behind a good tropilla of ten or twelve horses, following 
their mare with tinkling brass bell. Then indeed, with silver- 
mounted saddle and toes just touching the heavy silver stirrups 
(the Gaucho rides long and never puts his feet home into the 
stirrups, for fear of sudden fall), you bound along over the grassy 
seas, and cover perhaps 100 or 120 miles a day. 

It is not only necessary in La Plata to ride well; a man must 
also fall well, that is, on his feet. Standing once watching the 
always interesting spectacle of a demader on horseback, with 
bare head and red silk handkerchief laid turbanwise round it, 
struggling with a violent colt, I rashly remarked he rode 
well. “ Yes, he sits well,” was the answer; “let us see how he 
falls.” Fall he did, after one or two more plunges, and his 
horse, a blue and white (azulezo) colt, on the top of him. The 
colt, after a struggle or two, regained its feet; the man never 
stirred again. His epitaph was, “ What a pity he did not know 
how to fall!” But, after all, remarked a bystander, he must have 
died “ de puro delicado” (of very delicateness), so incredible did it 
seem that a man could have been fool enough to let a horse fall 
on him. The same superstitions exist amongst the Arabs and 
the Gauchos as to horses and their colours. Thus, the horse with 
a white fore and white hind foot is sure to be fast. The Gauchos 
say he is crossed, “cruzado,” and that accounts for it. In the same 
way the Arabs say he is sure to be lucky. Both peoples unite 
in praising the dark chestnut. “ Alazan Testado, ruas bien muerto 
que casado,” says the proverb. The Arabs have a similar one. 
Both unite in distrusting a light chestnut with white tail and 
mane. He is for Jews, say the Arabs. The Gauchos also assign 
him to aninferior race. “Caballo ruano para les putas.” A dun 
horse, unless he have a black tail and mane and red eyes, can 
never be good. Only a madman would ride a horse of any 
colour that had a white ring round its fetlock. It is unlucky. 
In peace it will stumble, in war fail you. Greys will not stand 
the sun. The roan is slow. One striking difference though. 
The Arab dislikes the piebald. “He is own brother to the cow.” 
The Gaucho esteems him highly. The object in life of a rich 
Gaucho is to have a tropilla of piebalds. The author of “ El 
Fausto,” a well-known Gaucho poem,makes his hero ride a piebald. 
Like the Arab, the Gaucho uses long reins open at the end, to 
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hold a horse by if he isthrown. Like the Arab he rides upright 
in the saddle. Like him, too, he stands at the horse’s head to mount, 
looking towards its tail and, catching the saddle by the pommel, 
instead of the cantel; like Europeans and Australians, throws 
himself at one motion into the saddle without pausing in the 
stirrup, his horse in the meantime going on, for no one has his 
horse held in the Pampas from one end of the 900 miles of terri- 
tory from Buenos Ayres to the Andes. From the frontier of Bolivia 
to Patagonia, you will never find a man with the heavy hands so 
common in Europe. This I attribute partly to the severe bit and 
partly to the fashion of never passing the reins through the fingers, 
but holding them in the hollow of the hand, which is carried rather 
high with the elbow turned down, and not at right angles to the 
body as with us. The Arab habit of mounting on the off side 
has been dropped by the Gaucho, but is practised both by the 
Indians of the Pampas and those of the species of North 
America. I had once to mount an Indian’s horse. It proved 
unmanageable till the owner called out in bad Spanish, “Christian 
frightening horse, he mount quiet on Indian side.” In the 
Pampas he who is not an Indian is a Christian. 

Any details even as incomplete and rambling as are these will 
soon be valuable about the Gauchos and their horses. This race 
of tender-hearted, hospitable, nomad creatures is passing away. 
Ishall regret them. I shall remember the Gaucho sailing over the 
Pampas, his eye fixed apparently on nothing, yet seeing every- 
thing. I shall remember him in his quaint costume at the great 
cattle brandings; see him catch the ostrich with the bolas; 
and never forget him in his most characteristic feat, viz, when 28 
or 30 of them, proceeding to their respective places, seem like drops 
of water to have incorporated themselves with the horses, with- 
out noise and without effort, and then, without the clatter that 
characterises all European equestrian performers, take wing as 
it were a flight of swallows. Often during the babble of 
the House of Commons, when in the hot summer nights we are 
hard at work substituting the word “and” for the word “ but,” 
and leaving out all the words from “whereinsoever ” down to 
“which in so after” in some senseless Bill, I sball think, with 
regret, of the seven wild horses and the stubborn mules which I 
have so frequently seen harnessed to a diligence. 
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The strange, wild customs, soon to be forgotten; the old, mad 
life, so soon to fade away. Impressed as lines upon a picture in 
my memory remain the Gaucho wakes, in which the company, to 
light of tallow dips and the music ofa cracked guitar, through the 
long summer nights dance round the body of some child and 
celebrate his entry into Paradise. 

The races at the Pulpecia; the fights with the long-bladed 
knives, for honour and a quart of wine; the longdrawn melan- 
choly songs of the Payudues and Gaucho Improvisatores ending 
ina prolonged Ay—celebrating the deeds and prowess of some 
hero of the Independence wars—these things, these ways will 
disappear. Gaucho and horse, Indian with feathered lance will go, 
and hideous civilisation will replace them both. In their place 
will rise the frightful wooden house, the drinking house, the 
chapel, the manufactory. Those who are pleased with ugliness 
will be contented. Those who like myself see all too much of it 
already may regret that light and colour, freedom and picturesque- 
ness, are so rapidly being extirpated from every corner of the 
world. 

At least we may be allowed to express the hope that in the 
Heaven the Gaucho goes to, his horse may not be separated from 


him. 
R. B. CUNNINGHAME-GRAHAM. 





THE SNOW QUEEN. 


THE snow queen passed our way last night, 
Between the darkness and the light, 
And flowers, from an enchanted star, 
Fell shower-like from her flying cavr. 


And silently, through all the hours, 

The trees have borne their magic flowers, 
And now stand up with dauntiess head, 
To catch the morning’s gold and red. 
CAROLINE RADFORD. 





























ONE ASPECT OF GOETHE. 


OnE of the most striking among the curiosities of literature 
is the “Goethe Literature.” The extent of it is enormous. 
The British Museum has published a catalogue of the printed 
books which it possesses on the subject of Goethe; and this 
catalogue, which is not exhaustive, consists of 82 pages, 
clusely printed, of large quarto size. Goethe lived in a writing 
aye ; and almost every one who had the good fortune to come into 
even temporary contact with the great thinker and writer has left 
some record of an event which was, to him, or to her, a subject 
of pleasure and of pride. No man who ever lived has, perhaps, 
been more amply or voluminously depicted and described— 
the result being, that we know great Goethe with a singular 
fulness of knowledge; and he is well worth all our knowing. 
Shakspere lived in a time which was not a writing time; 
not a day of correspondence, or of biographical records, and 
hence we know so little of the poet who “ wears the crown 0’ 
the world.” The Goethe Society of Weimar is actively 
engaged in adding to our acquaintance with the greatest 
German; and many German writers are occupied with this 
apparently inexhaustible theme. Among the workers in this 
extensive field of literature is Woldemar Freiherr von 
Biedermann, who is busy in collecting for us all obtainable 
reports of those “conversations” of the great poet which are 
not narrated by Eckermann. Among those records, mainly of 
vivd voce intercourse with Goethe, I find many which 
illustrate the lighter or comic side of his character; and as 
this side of him is hardly known in England, I venture to 
render some of the most characteristic of these anecdotes. 
We generally image to ourselves only the sublime Jupiter, 
the sovereign of the literature of Europe in his day; and we 
see him chiefly in his royal dignity and in his majestic age. 
It is clear enough that the dramatic poet who drew Frau 
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Martha, the neighbour of poor Gretchen, possesses humour; 
but, with Goethe, humour is never insisted upon - for 
its own mere sake. When used, it takes its own proper place in 
connexion with, sometimes in subordination to, other mental 
qualities. Goethe has no drollery, no strain of low comedy. 
All his faculties existed in absolute balance and just pro- 
portion. 

The calm dignity of his weighty manner furnished a 
magnificent veil for the profound and subtle irony of which 
he possessed so much. Goethe could resent insolence and 
mock at folly, but of rudeness, as of harshness, he was in- 
capable. His grave courtesy could cover persiflage, or 
half conceal contempt; but he had the light, rather than the 
heat, of noble anger, and he was never sarcastic unless pro- 
voked by impertinence or annoyed by stupidity. 

He does not seem to have ever cared to excite laughter ; 
and yet he was mirthful, but in a stately sort. His supreme 
position in his own day and land exposed him to frightful 
boredoms ; but he loved rather to encourage and assist the able 
and aspiring than to repress the ignorant or the vulgar. No 
man ever lived who had less envy, or less vanity ; no man was 
ever more generously helpful and kindly to talent and to 
worth. The few instances which follow illustrate his conduct 
when attacked by vanity or folly ; and show him in a light in 
which he has not yet been seen in England. And now to the 
anecdotes. 

In 1814, Goethe resided for a fortnight in the house of the 
brothers Boisserée, in Heidelberg. The Boisserée collection 
introduced Goethe for the first time to intimate acquaintance 
with old German art, an art which soon interested and de- 
lighted the German. poet. When absorbed in the study of 
the works of these masters, Goethe was intolerant of un- 
welcome interruption; and he sought to get rid of any in- 
truder whose presence might at all disturb his thoughtful 
examination of the pictures. He especially disliked the 
presence of any one not in sympathy with the subject which, 
for the time, engrossed him. 

One day (it was Sept. 26, 1814) Frau von Humboldt called 
upon the Boisserées while Goethe was deeply engaged in 
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studying that one of Van Eyck’s pictures which represents 
St. Luke painting the Madonna and Child. 

“There is a surprise in store for you,” said Bertram to Goethe. 

“A surprise? You know how much I love surprises—who 
is it?” 

“Frau von Humboldt.” 

“F-r-a-u_ v-o-n H-u-m-b-o-l-d-t? H’m! Well—she may 
come in.” 

But at that moment the whole expression of Goethe’s face 
changed, and he made a grimace which revealed his annoyance. 

The lady entered with outstretched arms and cried, “ Goethe !” 

He rose, and begged her to be seated near him. 

“Do you know how they catch salmon?” he asked. 

“No,” replied Frau von Humboldt, who was astonished at 
his reception of her, and at such a question. 

“They are caught in a weir,’ he continued; “and such a 
trap these gentlemen (indicating the Boisserées) have built 
for me; and I am caught. I should advise you to make haste 
and begone, lest that should happen to you which has _ hap- 
pened to me. I am caught, and I must sit here and gaze, but 
to do that would not interest you; therefore, by all means, 
hasten to make your escape.” 

Frau von Humboldt, who had not come to look at old 
German pictures, but to talk to the great man, found herself, 
against her will,shown out at the door. Having achieved this 
delicate and difficult feat, Goethe said calmly to his friends, 
“ Now, let us begin again ; nothing shall interrupt us more.” 

Voss, the translatur of Homer, had a very good-natured, 
but exceptionally simple wife. She once appealed to Goethe to 
decide a dispute between her husband and herself. The 
question was—the use to be made of a piece of camlet. Voss 
wanted it made into a dressing-gown for himself; his wife 
wanted to make out of it a curtain for the book-case, “ because 
the dust did so ruin the books.” 

Goethe gravely decided, after inspecting the piece of stuff, 
that she should apply a part of the camlet into making, not a 
dressing-gown, but a jacket, for Voss, while she should employ 
the remainder as a small curtain. This Sancho-Panza-like 
decision happily settled the dispute. 
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Goethe detested those persons who simply came to gape at 
and to stare at him and his ways. He sought privacy, and 
the society of those intimates that he trusted and respected. 

When he went to Heidelberg, in 1814, to visit the Boisserées 
and to study their collections, he dreaded the crowds that 
often followed him about to stare at him, to watch his doings, 
and to overhear his sayings. He wished to see the picturesque 
ruins of the old castle of Heidelberg, but also wished to sce 
them alone and unobserved. The Boisserées promised to lead 
him to the ruins by a private path through Thibaut’s garden. 
This they did, and then, according to his wish, left him there 
alone. 

Goethe found a person sitting on a bench and also regard- 
ing the old castle. This person was one Schwarz, der Geheiine 
Kirchenrath, and a writer on education. Schwarz had some- 
how heard that Goethe was going alone to look at the ruins, 
and when Goethe appeared the educationalist at once ad- 
dressel him. He expressed his joy at seeing Goethe, and 
especially his delight at being able to ask Goethe himself 
what the poet had meant by his Wilhelm Meister. Schwarz 
supposed that Goethe must have written this work with a 
view to some educational institution. Goethe, who could not 
escape his unwelcome questioner, made a merit of necessity, 
and told the bore: “I did not know it until now, but now I 
see clearly that I must have written Wilhelm Meister for 
some educational institution, and I would beg of you to make 
this fact publicly known.” 

Schwarz was in ecstasies about his discovery, and ran about 
in Heidelberg telling all his friends that Goethe knew now 
why he had written Wilhelm Meister. 

Goethe, when staying in Heidelberg, was accustomed to 
watch the sunset from a parsonage on the heights. He 
usually went there with Sulpiz Boisserée, to whom he was 
wont to express his feelings about this splendid spectacle 
with all his usual eloquence. His habit became known in 
Heidelberg. One evening when Goethe and his friend 
climbed the heights in order to look at a sunset, several young 
ladies had hidden themselves behind some bushes near his 
customary seat. Goethe saw them, but made as though he 
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had not seen them; and when he had settled himself upon the 
seat he began with a tirade of extravagant nonsense about the 
sun growing old, and getting pale, worn out, and past work. 
The figures behind the bushes disappeared. So soon as the 
unwelcome interlopers had vanished, Goethe was, as Sulpiz 
afterwards told his friends, even more than usually spiritual 
and poetical in his remarks about the sunset on a glorious evening. 

Goethe could easily assume a mask when he had to protect 
himself against pedantry and arrogance. 

“Tt depends only on myself,’ he said, one day, to the 
Boisserées, “to get on well with any society in which I 
happen to be thrown. If I meet with silly or stupid persons, 
I pretend that they are gifted and intellectual, and by this method 
I compel them to shine according to their true lights. On the 
other hand, if I meet with any one who persuades himself 
that he knows more than the other children of men, I do. 
just the contrary, and treat him so that he begins to feel 
ashamed of himself. I teach him not to carry his nose so 
high.” 

Goethe hated intrusion, pushing, or haughtiness as much 
as he did loquacity and affectation. Once Frau von Humboldt 
asked him, when he was sitting in a circle of friends, if she 
might not introduce her little daughter, who wanted to recite 
something to him. He grumbled a worried Ja! The child 
entered, and, with great self-complacency, proceeded to recite 
passages out of the Jungfraw von Orleans and Maria Stuart. 
Goethe, with a discontented expression, looked straight before 
him, and said never a word. 

When the girl and her mother had gone, he said: “ How 
shameless! Did not the little brat deserve whipping ? She. 
stood there so impudently and recited such things to me!” 

Once Goethe was invited by Voss. While they were at 
dinner, Voss was called out, and presently returned to the 
room, bringing with him a young poet, Kunz by name, who 
did some work for almanacks. Kunz came from one of the 
small German States. Goethe spoke to him at once and said, 
“Your Prince is a very severe master. It must be difficult for 
you to obtain a passport from him. Could you show me such 
a passport?” “Oh, yes, I can; and will, with pleasure.” 
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Thereupon Kunz produced his passport from a_ side-pocket. 
“Pray, lend me the passport until to-morrow,” cried Goethe; 
“it must be a most interesting document; and I should like 
to look it through carefully when alone.” Who happier than the 
young poet? He saw himself in perspective invited by Goethe, 
and enjoying the pleasant protection of the great man. Some of 
the other guests had been surprised by Goethe’s strange interest 
in a passport,and to them he explained—‘ You see why 
I ask for that passport? I saw a packet of poems sticking out 
of Kunz’s other pocket, and I much preferred reading a passport 
to reading them.” 

Goethe was seldom more terribly in earnest than when he was 
acting in the capacity of Theatre Director and Stage Manager. 
He was strict, and yet always dignified with the players; a 
troublesome people, often, who yet bowed to his supreme authority 
and regarded him with the greatest reverence and awe. 

These little anecdotes show him pleasantly, and yet somewhat 
comically, in this aspect of his many-sided activity. 

Unzelmann was a good actor, and a favourite of Goethe. He 
was cast for the soldier in Calderon’s Zenobia, and appeared at 
rehearsal reading his part. Goethe was sitting in a box at the 
back of the parterre, and when he noticed Unzelmann’s grave 
crime, his deep voice thundered out—‘I am not accustomed to 
such neglect of duty!” 

Unzelmann tried to excuse himself (Goethe never allowed 
parts to be read at rehearsal, and all the actors knew that) by 
saying that his wife had been ill for some days, and that he had 
not had time to learn his part. “Indeed!” cried out the Director, 
“but the day contains four-and-twenty hours, which include the 
night.” Unzelmann stepped forward and replied, politely, but 
firmly, while all the actors listened with all their ears—“Ex- 
cellency is right; the day has four-and-twenty hours, which 
include the night; but, just as much as statesman and poet 
require their nightly rest, does the poor player need it, he who 
often has to cut jokes while his heart is bleeding. Excellency 
knows that I always discharge my duty punctually, but, under 
the circumstances, I may surely be excused.” There was a 
pause. Every one listened in anxiety ; and then spoke again the 
well-known strong voice, “ Excuse may pass. Go on.” 
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It happened that, at the same rehearsal, another actor got 
into difficulties. This was Edward Genast, who played the 
captain in Zenobia’s army, who is entrusted with the task of 
arresting the Emperor Aurelianus. It is a short part, but the 
arrest is an important and difficult piece of business. Genast, 
as he tells us, stepped complacently on to the stage with the 
view of taking prisoner, in a noble and dignified manner, the 
magnificent Emperor. 

Then, again, the voice of Goethe resounded through the 
theatre. “Bad! That is not the way to arrest an Emperor. Do 
it again.” Genast did it again, but again he did not please the 
critic. Five times the unhappy actor tried, but could not 
satisfy the poet, who was becoming angry. In despair, poor 
GFenast murmured : 

“But how, Excellency, am I to do it?” 

“ Different from that!” was the helpful answer. 

Genast tried once more—for the sixth time—and then 
Goethe cried : 

“T will show you how to do it!” 

Whereupon the stately poet, dressed in his long blue coat, 
with his hat placed sideways on his head, took the sword 
from the hand of Genast, and showed him how to do it. 
With a grimly martial countenance, the poet advanced to- 
wards the Emperor, taking great strides in quick tempo (mit 
Hahnenschritten, says injured Genast), and brandished the 
sword round the head of the captive monarch. 

Genast imitated him exactly and successfully; and the 
pleased benevolent «despot of the stage pinched the actor's 
cheek, expressed his satisfaction, and subsided into his box of 
observation. 

“If you do it like that at night,” said Genast’s father to 
him, “I'll break your neck. When we get home, I'll show 
you what Goethe really means.” 

An actor under Goethe’s direction met with such little 
troubles as were good for him. 

Goethe always regarded the last rehearsal as a first per- 
formance. 

No person not engaged in the representation was allowed 


to show himself on the stage, or even at the wings. A 
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xesthetic scene-shifter once drew down the wrath of the god 
by showing his head at one of the wings. Goethe’s voice 
rolled in thunder, “Herr Genast! deal with that imperti- 
nent head at the first right wing, which, out of indecent 
curiosity, dares to intrude itself within the frame of my 
picture.” 

For the present, these few anecdotes—all characteristic, 
and tending to exemplify one side of a most many-sided 
nature—must suffice. He who spoke and wrote so much, and 
so wisely, and so well, about so many things, records that 
tiber viele Dinge kann ich nur mit Gott reden. “There are 
many things about which I can only speak with God.” 


H. Scuutz WILSON 





































THE BLACK PLAGUE AT SEVILLE. 


Kneel away from the bed, there— 

By the door, 

(The pain’s not so bad to bear 

For he bore it first, 

All this bitter black thirst). 

Sprinkle the herbs on the floor! 

Hold the mint in your hand as a charm! 
God ! how they raved and ran 
Helter-skelter, the cowardly clan, 

When they saw the black spot on my arm. 


I tell you no girl in the town 

Was purer than I; 

I would rip the hem from my gown 
If it touched them in passing by. 
Cold as December’s snow 

I let the men come and go, 

Sure of myself; until 

One face looked up at my sill, 

And three short days after this, 
When my snow had turned to a flame, 
I sold myself, and would again, 


Body and soul, for a kiss. 


Ere the Plague was abroad in our ways, 
Ere the flush of the hot summer time, 
Priest though you are you shall praise 
The joy of those amorous days, 
‘When I drew all his soul into mine. 


























THE BLACK PLAGUE AT SEVILLE. 


Last night he had promised to come, 
True in life he was truest in death, 
And I waited till set of sun, 

Saw the stars blink one by one, 
Waited and caught my breath. 


And he came; thro’ the shuddering street 
The plague cart rolled, 

They flung the dead out by the feet 

And the plague bell tolled. 

And lo! from the festering heap, 

Where the red worms craw! and creep, 

A dead hand swung, 

And I knew it, kissed it, and clung, 

Held to my breast, and drew 

All the sweet plague poison through. 


I shall die ere set of sun, 

That’s sure, for the plague works well. 
But I’ve crowded my years into one, 
And he'll greet me when all is done, 
Down below, at the Gates of Hell. 


ALBERT FLEMING. 


Notr.—The germ of this poem will be found in a little Spanish folk-song 





done into English (I forget by whom) in 1887. 
































THE IMPERATIVENESS OF LEGAL REFORM. 


‘** T exact,” growled he, ‘‘ work’s rightful due : 
"Tis folk seek me, not I seek them. 
Advice at its price! They succeed, or fail, 
Get law in each case-—and a lesson too : 
Keep clear of the Courts—is advice ad rem: 
They'll remember, I'll be bail.” 
H. Browning. 


THE opponents of the amalgamation of the two branches of the 
legal profession belong to opposite, but very distinctly marked, 
classes. On the one hand, they include those who have a monopoly 
of legal business; on the other, they embrace those who have 
no work, and who never intend to practise. In the former 
category are numbered the leaders of the Bar and the great 
firms of solicitors ; among the latter, we have a host of gentle- 
men of all ages and occupations who joined the Bar for a variety 
of reasons other than of advocacy. The country gentleman who 
is an actual, or presumptive justice of the peace; the half-pay 
officer aspiring to the secretaryship of a West End club; the 
physician who aims at becoming a coroner; the politician who 
thinks that a Colonial appointment might be accepted in 
exchange for the withdrawal of the doubtful support he renders 
his party ; elderly men retired from other employments, to whom 
trifling with law-books is a time-killing resource; those to whom 
the status of barrister is a social consideration—these are united 
in firm opposition to the amalgamation of the profession. If 
this reform were effected, they could derive no special advantage 
from the Bar—in fact, they would suffer a loss of prestige, and 
they never dream of improvement out of mere consideration for 
the public weal. 

To those possessing a monopoly of legal work, there could be 
no more distasteful proposition. Their preserves would be in- 
vaded on every side ; there would be an enormous drop in the 
standard of legal remuneration; cases would proceed more 
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expeditiously ; the influence of the profession would be reduced 
within legitimate bounds. 

The question of the amalgamation of the branches of the legal 
profession is of special importance to litigants. In hundreds of 
cases a client is charged some £50 or £60 for costs, where a ten 
pound note would be an ample reward. The major part of the 
work done in a solicitor’s office is formal, mechanical, clerical. 
For such services the most absurd charges are made. Yet we do 
not see how many of these charges are to be avoided, if the dis- 
tinction in the professions is maintained. That legal costs could 
be very much lower than our own rate, the experience of France 
and the United States proves. But in the States there is no 
division of the profession, and in France there isa codified system 
of laws. The public are paying, on the average, at least thirty 
per cent. too much for legal services. Their short remedy is to 
demand amalgamation. This reform would leave, practically 
undisturbed, the prevailing system by which one set of men busy 
themselves about practice in chambers, and another appear 
in court. But it would materially curtail the appalling list of 
fees, one of the most objectionable features of which is that two 
persons are often paid for one man’s work. 

Within the limits of our space we are unable to do more 
than indicate a few of the general lines upon which legal 
reform should proceed. The amalgamation of the professions 
would necessarily involve the laying of a heavy hand upon the 
system known as “legal etiquette,” and a reformation of the 
entire system of legal education. Etiquette at the Bar is the 
very life-blood of monopoly. <A barrister, except in some crimi- 
nal cases, must not see his client direct. This safeguards the 
interests of solicitors. He must not accept less than a certain 
fee ; this artificially heightens the price of counsels’ services. 
One of the most scandalous instances of the working of legal 
etiquette is the right of Queen’s Counsel to pre-audience. 
This is a boon conferred on wealthy clients. Motions in the 
Chancery Courts frequently occupy more time than the trial of 
an ordinary action. Each Queen’s Counsel in attendance has 
the right to make two motions before a junior is called upon. 
The practical result is that the junior’s voice is seldom heard in 
the Chancery Courts. The rich litigant, who is in a position to 
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retain the services of a Queen’s Counsel, is enabled to pro- 
ceed with his business ; the poor man is obliged to wait an in- 
definite time. Here is monopoly with a vengeance! Is it likely, 
human nature being what it is, that the gentlemen who enjoy 
these privileges will favour any attempt to remove them? Take, 
again, the Parliamentary Bar. It seems almost incredible that 
etiquette in this connexion has reached so astounding a head 
that a barrister in robes is precluded from attending the Parlia- 
mentary Committees unless he has work actually in hand. Into 
a close corporation like that, no outsider can hope to penetrate. 
And yet, although it is the public themselves who would chiefly 
benefit by a change, they seem little interested in the removal of 
these abuses. 

As to legal education, it may be said, so faras barristers are con- 

cerned, to be non-existent. Of the practice of his profession before 
being “ called,” the legal aspirant is required to know nothing. He 
may, if he choose, pay a practising barrister a hundred guineas for 
the privilege of sitting in chambers, and “ devilling ” his pleadings. 
The law lectures are a crude mass of observations upon case law, 
which students are expected to attend at a time when they have 
not mastered the elementary principles. It is like feeding a 
babe upon raw beef-steaks. The result is that litigants have to 
pay many thousand pounds yearly, in consequence of the mis- 
takes of the young gentlemen who are turned, without adequate 
‘preparation, into this thorny field. The processes of legal educa- 
tion have received almost universal condemnation ; yet the self- 
elected Masters of the Bench sit serenely aloft, indifferent to the 
storm; and Parliament is too preoccupied with party intrigues 
to care for such things. 

There is a body known as the Council of Legal Education, 
chosen mainly from among the Masters of the Bench of the Inns 
of Court. One of the latest acts of these sapient gentlemen has 
been the introduction of a system hy which the professors are 
removed, not on account of any fault in the manner in which 
they discharge their special duties, but to make temporary 
provision for needy, or obscure men, specially favoured. Under 
this plan Mr. Frederic Harrison, Mr. James Bryce, and Sir 
Frederick Pollock—men well-known not only in law, but in 
literature, and, therefore, better qualified for their posts than your 
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mere legal pedants—have been forced to give place to no better, 
if ‘as good, lecturers. What would be said of a proposal to 
establish such a system at the Universities ? 

The attitude of the lawyers towards the public may be pretty 
well judged by the rejection of the following proposal at a recent 
meeting of the Incorporated Law Society, which is specially 
concerned with the interests of solicitors: “That the present 
system of Private Bill legislation involves unnecessary expense, 
and calls for modification in the interests of the public and of 
the profession.” Ireland and Scotland have been long groaning 
under the hardship of having their local affairs settled at 
enormous cost by a number of legal and political gentlemen 
sitting at Westminster. A Ballyhooly Gas Bill or a John o’ 
Groat’s Water Bill has to run the gauntlet of contending hordes 
of barristers, solicitors, and scientific experts in London. The 
ratepayers of the localities interested are obliged to bear, not only 
the oppressive legal tax, but the cost of numerous witnesses, who 
come from long distances. In a House of Commons containing 
about a hundred and thirty practising solicitors and barristers, 
it is easy to foresee the nature of the resistance which will be 
offered to any proposal for the abolition of the legal gold mine of 
Private Bill legislation. 

There has been a frequency and freedom of criticism in recent 
years concerning our judicial dignitaries which seems to have 
astonished and somewhat irritated those learned gentlemen. The 
judges, for the most part, are so old, and they have been so 
exclusively identified with their profession, that the expanding 
forces of democracy have left them almost uninfluenced. Case- 
bound in precedent and ancient maxim, they have not moved 
with the times, and they rather resent any pressure put 
upon them from without to accelerate their motion. We 
live in days when the reverential spirit is a waning force. 
Stripped of their trappings and adventitious aids, many men 
who now bulk largely in the world’s eyes would appear in- 
significant enough. In no profession has the superstition of 
reverence lasted longer, or in such volume, as the legal. Courtesy, 
temperance, and tractability ought to be the natural attitude of 
lawyers towards the administrators of the law. But there is a 
fetish worship which goes far beyond these limits. John Smith 
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one day doffs his barristerial gown, puts on a piece of red cloth, 
and mounts a bench. This seems a simple enough operation. 
But within the legal world it has vast and far-reaching conse- 
quences. John Smith becomes “ My Lord;” he is paid court 
often bordering on slavish abjectness; not infrequently he 
speaks to a barrister as no master with impunity dare address 
his servant, and the learned gentleman takes his drubbing with 
humiliating meekness. ‘The judges sometimes forget that they 
are hired servants, appointed to accommodate the public ; and that 
the lawyers who appear before them are simply the skilled 
deputies of that portion of the public which litigates. Not long 
since, a barrister, urging a claim of some commoners with com- 
mendable strenuousness, was ordered harshly by the presiding 
judge to sit down, the comment being added: “There is a spirit 
of insubordination abroad.” The tone of that remark reveals a 
positive danger to public liberty. Then if the press criticises the 
judges too freely—well, it had better steer clear of libel actions. 
The judges, with no intention of acting unfairly—although what 
they say may have that unfortunate result—are in a position to 
place the journalist at a frightful disadvantage with the jury. 
The remedy for these evils would be a younger race of judges, 
responsible to the House of Commons for their salaries, and a 
revision of the jury system so as to include working men in the 
panel, a small sum being paid for each attendance. 

‘ It is an odd and somewhat amusing circumstance that the 
legal profession is only praised by the gentlemen who belong 
to it. There is a tradition, and a present belief, that lawyers 
are no better than other people; many talk as if they were much 
worse. But the lawyer himself is never tired of extolling the 
virtues of his brethren, and, by implication, of himself. It is a 
subject on which much could be written. For the present purpose 
it is sufficient to quote the notions of Lord Brougham upon 
legal morality. “A lawyer,” he says, “must not regard the 
alarm, the suffering, the detriment, the destruction which he may 
bring upon any others. Nay, separating even the duties of a 
patriot from those of an advocate, he must go on, reckless of the 
consequences, if its end should unhappily be to involve his 
country in confusion for his client.” Acting on these principles 
of moral indifference, it is clear that a lawyer could have no 
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respect for the ascertainment of truth, a belief which obtains 
very widely in the popular mind. In conversation, in ballad, in 
novel, there is the same opinion as to the turpitude of the legal 
classes, and some colour is given to this point of view when it is 
found that those who most loudly blow the trumpet of the im- 
maculate lawyer, are the very men who most obstinately resist 
every attempt to reform legal abuses. 

On some future occasion it may be necessary to dwell in more 
detail upon the considerations here outlined. If we have suc- 
ceeded in directing public attention in any degree to the great 
issues involved, we shall not have written in vain. Parliament, 
we are told, is about to be invited to grant an inquiry into the 
disposition of the vast properties held by the Inns of Court. It 
is an inquiry often threatened, long delayed, but most imperative. 
In spite of all that has been done to bring a little order 
out of chaos, English law at the present day remains pretty much 
in the condition described, in language of eloquent denunciation, 
by Walter Savage Landor, half a century ago: “ As for her civil 
laws, they are more contradictory, more dilatory, more com- 
plicated, more uncertain, more expensive, more inhuman, than 
any now in use among men. They who appeal to them for 
redress of injury suffer an aggravation of it; and when justice 
comes down at last, she alights on ruins. Public opinion is the 
only bulwark against oppression, and the voice of wretchedness 
is upon most occasions too feeble to excite it. Law in England 
and in most other countries of Europe is the crown of injustice, 
burning and intolerable as that hammered and nailed upon the 
head of Zekkler, after he had been forced to eat the quivering 
flesh of his companions in insurrection. Law, like the Andalusian 
bull, lowers her head and shuts her eyes before she makes her 
push ; and either she misses her object altogether, or she leaves 
it immersed in bloodshed.” 


WILLIAM M. THOMPSON. 






















CRESSY’S PALADIN. 


Ir was midnight in suburban London. A young man, stalwart, 
well-dressed, swinging his stick and whistling gaily as he went, 
quitted the high road for a lonely lane that led to old Hornsey 
Church. 

Harry Leffield did not know what fear meant ; but these semi- 
rural by-ways are the haunts of tramps and of gentry less 
scrupulous. On this account, he studiously kept the middle of 
the road, held himself erect, and whistled carelessly. He carried 
neither money nor valuables, but it was as well to be on one’s 
guard, and to let loafers know that he was not their man. 

He had just crossed a stile, and was about to strike across a 
field-path to his destination, when he was suddenly arrested, but 
by no miscreant hand. The light, timid fingers of a woman 
now touched his arm, and a girl’s gentle voice murmured 
piteously— 

“Give me food and shelter.” 

Young Leffield started. He was an easy-going fellow, far 
from bent on evil just then, but not given to self-questioning. 

His first impulse was to fumble for a sixpence. He could not 
see the petitioner’s face ; the sweetness of her voice caused him 
to hesitate. Here was no common pleader of the streets, no tale 
whispered in men’s ears every day. 

The latchkey too, jingling against his loose coin, perilously re- 
minded him that he was his own master. His landlady, and 
the little maid-of-all-work, would now be fast asleep at the top 
of the house. His fellow-lodger and comrade happened to be 
away. Why should he not indulge in an adventure, and at the 
same time commit a charitable act? No one need be the wiser. 

“T live in lodgings, my girl,’ he said. “If you return with me 
not a soul must know it—you understand.” 
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“Have you bread there?” asked the wanderer, anxiously, and 
without heeding his own question. “I have tasted no food since 
morning.” 

“ Bread, and meat, and wine,” the young man retorted, growing 
reckless and excited. “And money too.” 

“Ts it far off? Your lodging, I mean,” again she asked, in a 
voice faint with weariness and exhaustion. 

“You see yonder lamp? We turn the corner and there we 
are.” They trudged on, the worn-out girl doing her best to keep 
pace with her athletic companion. The sparsely scattered lamps 
ended with the turning. A few paces more and he stopped before 
a little garden in which was one of those imitations of a country 
cottage still found in certain suburbs. The tiny house stood 
alone and possessed shrubbery, flower-plot, and vegetable garden. 

“Do not let us talk till we get inside,” he whispered, putting 
the key to the lock. Then they entered on tip-toe. All was 
silence; but a feeble jet of gas partially lighted up the entrance 
hall. Closing the door, he lighted the gas-stove, then a lamp, 
and rubbed his hands gleefully. 

It was a cheerful little room, curtained, carpeted, furnished 
with bookshelves and piano. Adjoining was the young clerk’s 
bed-chamber, that, too, neat and comfortable ; the two form- 
ing cosy bachelor’s quarters of the more modest kind. 

“Come,” he said, rubbing his hands excitedly. “This begins 
to look like comfort, doesn’t it? Take off your bonnet whilst | 
get out supper. But, heavens alive! Where on earth did that 
beast come from ?” 

He now, for the first time, noticed a battered-looking, ill-fa- 
voured, one-eyed cur, that had lovingly dogged the girl’s foot- 
steps, and now, as if anxious to hide himself, crouched down by 
her chair. . 

Harry Leffield was, generally speaking, a lover of dogs and 
good-natured to most living creatures, but here was a wholly 
objectionable intruder. Up went the sash in a moment. The 
unwelcome visitor would have been straightway cast out but 
for his young mistress’s interposition. 

“He is mine. I love him. I cannot stay without him,” she 
cried in low pleading tones. “ And he is gentle as a lamb, and 
famished too. For pity’s sake, give him a bone.” 
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“If you can answer for his good behaviour, he may stay and 
eat his fill too,” was the reply. “I like dogs well enough in 
their place. How came you by the poor brute? An uglier 
one I never set eyes on.” 

“T will tell you afterwards. Please feed Pet. I can wait.” 

“ Pet, you call him,” the young man laughed derisively. “ But. 
how came he to lose his eye ?”’ 

Cressy, that was the girl’s name, threw her arms round the 
dog’s neck and covered him with kisses. 

“That is why I am wandering about to-night starved and 
homeless,” she replied, her voice gathering force as she went on. 
“T left the Home, the Orphanage in which I was brought up, a 
few weeks ago fora situation in London. It was with a lady 
who let lodgings to young gentlemen like yourself. I had 
everything to do, but plenty to eat. I was happy till I found 
out about Pet. These young gentlemen were good-natured 
enough to me, but horribly cruel. I can hardly bear to tell you 
how cruel they were. They were medical students, and were 
always talking about experiments. A few days ago they 
brought home a stray dog—Pet, you know—lI gave him the 
name, for I did not know his rightful one. He had both eyes. 
then. They cut out one—oh, you must believe me; for secret as 
they were, I saw it done. And the next day Pet’s other eye 
was to have gone—I heard them say so. Only think of it. To 
make a poor, patient animal suffer such agonies a second time, 
to deprive him in cold blood of God’s dear daylight. She 
paused overcome with emotion, then added, “ But I determined 
to save Pet, so in the dead of night, when everyone was asleep,. 
I stole down to the shed where he was and gave him milk and 
caressed him and made him understand that I was going to be 
his friend. He was stupefied with the pain and the fear he had 
gone through, but he understood, did you not, Pet? We stole 
away, Pet trotting after me quiet as a lamb—that was last night. 
I got away from the streets as soon as I could into the quieter, 
darker parts, and when morning came we went into a church 
and munched our bread there in a dark corner and rested for: 
hours. In my hurry to get away I left the little money I had 
behind me. I did not know what to do; but when it grew dusk 
we walked on and on. We passed the New River an hour or: 
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two ago. I had wicked thoughts. Pet and I would be safe 
from harm there—” 

“Don’t talk in that doleful strain,” young Leffield said. “Here’s 
a beginning for you, anyhow, old fellow.” 

So saying he broke some biscuit and threw it down. Then 
slicing the meat off a cold knuckle of mutton, added that to Pet’s 
repast. The little board now looked appetising enough. The 
cold meat, the butter, above all, the crisp, brown loaf, seemed to 
awaken almost celestial visions in the eyes of the poor famished 
girl, Her eyes glistened, her cheeks glowed, her hand trembled 
with joy as she glanced from one viand to another. 

Young Leffield, hitherto, a careless admirer of the other sex, 
grew rapturous as he gazed. He thought he had never seen eyes 
so pathetic, cheeks so softly rounded, lips so tempting to kiss. 
A plain straw hat, bound with a blue ribbon, partly concealed 
her bright chestnut hair, an ungraceful jacket hid her slender 
figure, her dress of cheap serge fell in straight folds. Yet in 
spite of these unsightly lendings, how distractingly pretty she 
looked! And shy as she was, modest as she was, their position 
seemed to excuse familiarity. Tossing off a glass of wine before 
filling her glass, he grew more and more reckless. 

“Eat away,” he said ; “I will wait on you and look on. Iam 
not hungry. But wun’t you give me a kiss by way of thanking 
me in advance? Just one, I must have, willy nilly.” 

He put his hand on her shoulder and laughingly bent down, 
the girl drawing back. With half-playful, half-rough insistence, 
he held her hands, and was about to carry out the threat in spite 
of her efforts to release herself, when a low, ominous growl made 
him draw back. 

Looking down he saw Pet, unmindful of his bone, his one eye 
glaring, his limbs set ready for a spring. 

“Confound that dog of yours,” he cried, moving from the 
table. “Ihave an idea. Entice him this way with a piece of 
meat. We will shut him up in the woodshed till morning.” 

But Pet’s remonstrance had startled Cressy even more than 
his young host. The watchful, protective attitude of the faith- 
ful creature, the jealous tenderness that shone from his one eye, 
wakened her as from a dream. She became suddenly as un- 
‘mindful of the little feast spread before her as Pet of his untasted 
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bone. Tears of shame filled her eyes; painful blushes dyed her 
cheeks. Downcast, humiliated, she took up her bundle and rose 
to go, Pet following her movements with his gaze. 

“I ought not to have come home with you. I must not, I 
dare not stay here. Pet has reminded me. I had begun not to 
care at all what became of me, only to get food, I thought, let 
the rest go. But I am an honest girl—” 

One wistful, famished glance she cast at the hospitable table, 
then with a choking sob moved to the door. Pet, seizing his 
bone, followed at her heels. 

“There is the river,’ she murmured. “There is the river! ” 

For a few minutes young Leffield stood irresolute, a prey to 
alternate mortification and pity. He blamed himself, he blamed 
the girl, unlucky chance most of all. His manlier instincts bade 
him recall the wanderer, give her food and shelter, claiming not 
so much as a word of thanks in return. On the other hand, he 
argued, what right had she to throw herself thus unconditionally 
at the mercy of a stranger—to expect reserve and considera- 
tion under such circumstances? But he was not hardened, 
much less callous. The sight of such forlornness had touched 
him. So long as he lived he would never forget Cressy’s part- 
ing glance at the untasted meal. Before she could reach the 
gate he was there. 

“Come back, eat and drink, for God’s sake,” he whispered. 
~ “JT will not so much as speak to you again.” 

On the threshold he left them. Noiselessly creeping upstairs 
he took possession of his comrade’s empty room, and if he rested 
lightly, at least his sleep was disturbed by no evil dreams. 

The over-tired Cressy and Pet woke up late, but to a com- 
fortable world. Young Leffield’s landlady, to whom their story 
had to be told, interested herself on their behalf. Cressy was 
placed as maid-of-all-work with a friendly dairyman. Pet’s 
board and lodging were accepted as half her wages. 


M. BETHAM-EDWARDS. 

































NATURAL HUMOUR OF THE KAFFIR. 


THE nigger minstrels of custom, from the highly respectable 
gentlemen of sable hue popularly supposed never to perform out 
of London, to the more exuberant son of the burnt cork, who dis- 
ports himself at the Derby, or on Margate sands, have taught us 
to accept the fact that the Ethiopian is of a humorous turn of 
mind and body. 

The street minstrel, with banjo and blackened face, is, of 
course, the result of the arrivalin England of American mummers, 
who, during the negro craze in that country found the imitation 
of the song and dance of the cotton plantations a marketable 
commodity. | 

Their humour, however high its artistic merit,is as different from 
the original characteristics of the real negro as the burnt cork 
with which they besmirch their faces is from the swarthy skin 
which, from scriptural authority, we know cannot be changed. 
These children of toil are full of a natural humour to which no 
amount of imitative art can do justice. Even in what they wish 
to treat with solemnity, the comic will come in. This result is 
entirely the outcome of natural propensity, and they can no 
more control such a twist in their intentions than they can 
straighten the curl of their wool. To my mind, there is nothing 
more brimful of unalloyed good fun than the religious service or 
discourse conducted by a “gentleman of colour” to a congrega- 
tion of his “ brethern ” on an American settlement. He does not 
mean to be funny ; his system is surcharged with a sense of his 
high estate and dignity, and were you to let him see by action or 
comment that you considered his conduct capable of anything 
but the most serious construction, he would soon turn his atten- 
tion to your personal case, and leaving the ninety and nine just 
persons, give his whole attention to you as a possible one sinner 
that may repent of your frivolous and foolish estimate of “a 
serbant ob de Lord.” 
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Added to this, the negro has the first attributes of a good 
comedian. Nature has endowed him with what in theatrical 
parlance is called “a useful face,’ and the value of this he en- 
hances by the wonderful ingenuity of his personal “ make up.” 
Where does this child of toil derive the humour which through 
generations of bondage and hardship has never forsaken him, 
but kept him buoyant even under the cruel lash of slavery ? 

For answer, seek the shores of Africa, that, years upon years 
ago, gave him his birth, whence he was dragged, and whence he 
bore this heaven-given blessing, the bright light of which not all 
the miseries of a pestilential slave-ship or the cruelty of the 
dealer or the driver could extinguish. 

The memory of the natural humour of the African native, 
where you find him still not too much trammelled by “ civilizing 
influences,” or vitiated by the attendant taste for gin, is very 
fresh upon me, for only recently I have been sojourning in his 
mnidst. 

The Kaffirs of South-East Africa as well as the Zulus have a 
rare fund of humour, though the latter race combine with it a 
dignity, style, and expressive grace of action which I fail to find 
among the others, although they have marvellous powers of 
pantomimie description. I brought a “boy” by steamer along the 
east coast. It was his first experience of life on board a ship. 
Some time after in my hut at Chiloane I found him with a group 
‘of wide-eyed Kaffirs squatting around him, reproducing every 
detail of the working of the boat, with extraordinary expression 
of voice and action, while his running comments now and then, 
given in a rapid undertone, must have been of a more humorous 
character than I could gather, as the hearers laughed consumedly 
at them. The casting of the lead, with the very tone of voice of 
the quartermaster, who generally performed that function as we 
made a bar or ran a treacherous sand bank, was wonderfully 
true. So were the commands from the bridge, in which I could 
discern the tones of the captain and several of the officers, though 
the tones only, of course, accompanied the articulation of a 
number of gutturals. The beat of the engines was expressed by a 
wonderful barking noise deep down in his great chest, and 
sounded like the beating of a deep bass metallic surface. The 


wind, the rush of the water, the boatswain’s whistle, and other 
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of the many noises on board ship were all given with excellent 
mimetic observation, and the sounds were always accompanied 
by actions of the limbs, head, and body, that seemed almost 
superhuman. I was sorry to find that this power on the part of 
“Charlie” was transitory, for though I induced him to repeat his 
description upon another occasion, he had forgotten much, and 
went in for “embellishments” not quite so true to nature as | 
had led my friends to expect. 

I may mention here that there is some danger in encouraging 
these imitative exhibitions unless they are given spontaneously. 
Your Kaffir is as cunning as other races of a humorous turn, and 
may require some little stimulus in the shape of spirits. If 
supplied with this, there is every chance of the demonstrator 
becoming excited, and in that case he is likely to “see nothing 
but blood,” his dearly-beloved fighting-sticks become his one 
absorbing thought, and he may “run-a-muck” of some of his 
companions or of yourself, in which case unpleasantly severe 
remedies are required. 

The Kaffir in the zoological studies, which are traditional with 
him, is full of excellent humour, and generally preference is given 
in his illustration to beasts and birds that lend themselves to 
comic treatment. 

The imitative faculty is not always of the “proper” order. 
Indeed, I feel certain that these pantomimic interludes, as well as 
the dances indulged in by these shrewd if unsophisticated 
children of nature, would meet with immediate opposition by 
certain members of the County Council if offered for representa- 
tion on the boards of the London music halls. The Kaffir lives 
for love and fighting. They are the Alpha and Omega of his 
existence. Life is full of joy and excitement; death has for him 
no fear or terror. 

The piccaninee hears the song of love across its mother's 
shoulder as she croons her impromptu ditties with her com- 
panions working at the mealie tubs. When he can toddle, the 
boy is to be found with his infantile comrades on the sand-heaps 
or in holes, with tiny assagaies practising the art of war. The 
dance under the vivid moon shows him and his sisters in nought 
but amatory evolutions. Round the dark night fire the songs 
are chants of adulation to the native representatives of Mars and 
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Venus and encouragement towards the emulation of their deeds. 
Joy and humour, with fine flashes of poetry, abound in these 
gatherings, though the songs are, for the most part, impromptus 
sung to the traditional and somewhat limited fund of music. 
Passing from this cursory glance at the more musical and 
actional phase of the natural humour of the Kaffir, it would be 
well to touch lightly—though the subject is one worthy of much 
study—upon the more intellectual forms that it may be found to 
assume. I had some instances of imitation of form by rude 
sketching that were extremely interesting. In several of the 
hideous “ slave huts” which it was our lot to oceupy during our 
sojourn in Portuguese territory, I made a few fresco drawings 
on the bare white walls with coloured chalks and charcoal. This 
gave great satisfaction to “the boys,” and it was no uncommon 
thing to return to the hut and find a group of visitors “clicking,” 
jabbering, giggling, and generally criticising my efforts. I was 
not a little gratified as well as amused to find my gallery sup- 
plemented on the outer walls by many sketches in infinite 
variety of designs by the Kaffirs, mostly of a spirited and comic 
nature. I made records of some of them for future use, but I 
grieve to say many were not fit for publication. Strict morality 
even in art is not a strong point with my friend the Kaffir. 
Their languages are very various, and even in one tribe there 
_ will be found two or more languages. Frequently the female 
has a language quite distinct from that of the male, not in 
dialect merely but in expression and forms of sentiment. With 
both sexes I believe the faculty for punning and double entendre 
is transcendant, soaring, on occasion, to the dignified region of 
genuine wit. The constant theme and general topic of con- 
versation is, like their musical efforts, that of love, and many of 
their dialogues would, if translated, require as much editing and 
expurgation as a Girton girl edition of the dramatists of the 
Restoration. A Kaffir wag is in his element when, leisurely 
leaning on his staff, he has the opportunity (he can always find 
the time) of “ chaffing” a group of damsels at a well or round a 
hut door. This he will do perhaps at the distance of a hundred 
yards or more, the low laughing “ Chilla (click) illoé ” of the fair 
ones telling of the brilliancy of his mots and the gratification his 
sallies have given. After that the deluge of retort given all at 
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once by the group at the top of their voices. The Kaffir is some- 
what grandiloquent. To give one instance: I was lying in a 
hut with the guide and interpreter of our party. We were to 
sail on the morrow and were talking over plans, when enter the 
mate of the whale-boat. This was, being translated, his mode of 
telling us to be ready in good time. He looked long, steadily, 
and silently at my friend, then pointing to a “square face” 
bottle of Hollands gin, he said with an air of impressive 
solemnity: “if you sleep with that wife to-night you will not 
wake until the sun is high in the heavens, while I must sail at 
daylight !” and disappeared into the night. 

In conclusion, let me bear testimony to the Kaffirs’ wonderful 
keenness of perception in summing up the weak or strong points 
of those they meet. The quick-tongued criticism that is given 
is generally so unerring, so terse, and so true that it often affixes 
to its subject a nickname which will last him for the rest of his 
existence. It is by no means the most composing thing in the 
world to find yourself sitting in the presence of a couple of dusky 
visitors who are talking in a calm and solemn manner until a 
loud shout of laughter from some concealed listeners arouses you 
to the fact that you have this some while been playing the part 
of “butt” to the natural humour of the Kaffir. 


WALLIS MACKAY. 








IRELAND'S PRESENT INFLUENCE ON THOUGHT 
AND LITERATURE. 


“TELL us,” a friend invites me, “something about the influence 
of Ireland on modern thought and literature. About her poli- 
tical influence we know a good deal already. But what is she 
doing in literature and in thought ? Has she any influence there? 
Is there a distinctively national Irish literature growing up, or is 
the intellect of Irishmen suffusing and informing the literature 
and the thought of England, and asserting and expressing itself 
in that way?” I shall endeavour to give the best explanation 
{ can. 

Certainly, the intellect of Ireland is not asserting itself in 
English literature just now to anything like the extent which it 
did in the days of Burke and Sheridan and Goldsmith. Against 
these three names it would be hardly possible to set the names 
of any three Englishmen of the same time who could be con- 
sidered the equals of the Irishmen. Nor, to come to a later day, 
is there any Irish poet with anything like the popularity in 
England which Thomas Moore had; or any Irish novelist who is 
read in English homes as Miss Edgeworth was. The Irish novel, 
- I should say, is almost absolutely unknown in England now—I 
mean the Irish novel of the present. Indeed, even in Ireland 
itself, the distinctively Irish novel would seem to have all but 
disappeared. I know that there are two or three writers, and 
perhaps more, who still make a good stand up for the life of the 
distinctively Irish novel; but their stories are not read in Great 
Britain as the stories of Carlton and Banim once were. Gerald 
Griffin, who wrote according to my judgment the best Irish 
novel ever produced, did not make his proper mark in this 
country, but he was much more widely read than any Irish 
novelist of our time. Poor Gerald Griffin! his literary fate was 
strange. His marvellous romance, “The Collegians,” with its 
racking pathos, its passion, its humour, its mirth, its tragedy, its 
absolutely truthful pictures of Irish life in the “ Big House” and 
the cabin, its renderings of the peasant’s brogue in all its vary- 
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ing tones of the different provinces, never, of course, was read 
in England by anything like so wide a circle of readers as that 
which gathered round Charles O’Malley and Jack Hinton. But 
it came up again transmogrified, translated—“ Bless thee, 
Bottom, bless thee—thou art translated!” It was set upon the 
melodramatic stage as “The Colleen Bawn,” and on the lyric 
stage as “ The Lily of Killarney ”—all the pathos and the poetry 
and the reality were knocked out of it ; the familiar old stage Irish- 
man was made to dance and caper in it; the stage parish priest 
was substituted for the exquisitely truthful and _ tenderly 
humorous figure in the original story—and it swept the country, 
and, indeed, all the English-speaking world. ‘Those of us who as 
Irishmen may feel disposed to groan over this curious sort of 
triumph, can hug ourselves at least in one consolation. Ne 
quisquam Ajacem possit superare nist Ajax. It was an Irish- 
man who wrought the stroke of genuine and exalted art—it was 
an Irishman, too, who did the trick which caught the public. 

To return to the distinctively Irish national novel. I am 
inclined to think that the still lingering forms of purely Irish 
life out of which a novel could be made have exhausted their 
artistic effect. The relations between the landlord and the 
tenant, between the agent and the peasant, formed, and neces- 
sarily formed, the greater part of the Irish novelist’s stock-in- 
trade. Without even touching on disputed political or econo- 
mical questions here, I may say that it must be evident to all 
persons that this condition of things is likely to pass away. 
Even already the effect of recent legislation is beginning to 
make itself evident in Ireland. In most Irish novels of the 
past as in the Ireland of the past itself, the relations between land- 
lord and tenant were like the relations between master and serf. 
Ireland is always a country of agriculture, not of manufacture ; 
a country of peasantry rather than of artizans. Therefore an 
Irish novel had to be a story of the landlord and the tenant, for 
there was little else to tell a story about. The pathos and the 
humour, the comedy and the tragedy, arose like the mists from 
the land. Even already the state of things has changed. The 
Irish tenant is already in most cases practically independent of 
the caprices of the landlord. The landlord is no longer regarded 
as a cruel tyrant or as a beneficent divinity. The relations of 
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landlord and tenant are becoming practical and business-like— 
there will soon be hardly more scope for passion of hate or passion 
of gratitude in them than there is in the relation between buyer 
and seller. Still greater change is undoubtedly to be looked 
for. Ireland will one day be, to a great extent, a country 
of peasant proprietors. The new Irish novel will have to 
grow out of the new conditions of life. Therefore the new 
Irish novel will have to wait for this new life and to be 
born of it. A work of fiction, if it is worth anything, does 
not die with the conditions which gave it life. There 
are readers for “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” still, though the slavery 
system is gone. But there could not be a new “ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” written now. So of the old-fashioned Irish novel. It 
will have its readers still. But there would be little chance in- 
deed now for a new novel constructed on the old lines. Some 
distant, free, and happy Russia will still no doubt read the novels 
of Tourguenieff; but it is not likely that in that far-off and happy 
Russia there will be a new tale of “ Virgin Soil.” 

I do not know whether there are now any great advocates at 
the Irish Bar. Ireland may be proud of having given to the 
English Bar its greatest living advocate, in the person of Sir 
Charles Russell. But I do not hear of any advocates in Dublin 
with a fame at all like that of the Currans.and Bushes, and Sheils 
and O’Connells of a past time. I do not hear even of any men 
' who are compared with Whiteside and Butt. YetI think I could 
point to men—young men some of them—who, if they had 
nothing else to do but to practise at the Bar, might be as eloquent 
and as powerful as any of their predecessors. There are some 
Irishmen in the House of Commons whose eloquence and whose 
debating power maintain adequately the very best traditions of 
{rish political oratory. But what comes of the eloquence there ? 
It is heard in some great effort once or twice perhaps in a 
Session, and it is devoted to subjects which, even under the 
most encouraging conditions, must always be uncongenial to the 
House of Commons. The House of course welcomes the eloquence 
and applauds it; but it always seems to me as if men under such 
conditions were under almost the same sort of difficulty as if they 
spoke in a different language from the language of their 
listeners. It is a remarkable fact, the bearing of which I shall 
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shew more clearly a little later—that in eloquence alone does 
the Ireland of our day hold her own with the Ireland of the 
past. The Irish eloquence of to-day is above all things else 
parliamentary eloquence. It goes to the front—where it is 
needed—where it has its battle to fight. 

Ireland has some very eminent names in the departments of 
graver literature. Mr. Tyndall is an Irishman ; Mr. Lecky is an 
Irishman, I do not know whether I can call Mr. Bryce an Irish- 
man, although he certainly was born in Ireland. If we are to 
regard him as an Irishman, than we must say that Ireland has 
given to literature one of the completest of living historians. I 
cannot think of any word which better expresses what I mean 
than the word complete. Whatever work Mr. Bryce undertakes 
he accomplishes in the most thoroughly effective manner. He 
puts into it the whole of the subject compressed or expanded 
according to the limits he allows himself. A comparatively short 
essay like that on the history of the Holy Roman Empire contains 
all that need be said about the subject. It is contained there, 
compressed, condensed, mirrored in complete proportion like the 
image of the sun in a dew-drop. On the other hana, the more 
expanded task of dealing with the American Republic Mr. Bryce 
has accomplished in a way which seems to leave nothing unsaid, 
nothing left to say, and yet which gives to the reader a constant 
impression of rapid condensation, as if the writer could have 
made the book twice as long and was only anxious to make it as 
short as possible. The historian who, in a big work, is able to 
keep this impression always on the mind of his readers must be 
a force in literature. I am not quite certain, however, whether I 
am entitled to claim Mr. Bryce as a fellow-countryman. If Iam 
not I am sorry—and so is Ireland. It would be idle to expatiate 
on the scientific position of Professor Tyndall, who has stood for 
many years in the very foremost rank of European science. Apart 
from the admiration which every one must have for the genius 
of a man like Professor Tyndall, I may say that he is a man who 
now and again brings much comfort tome. He is undoubtedly a 
great philosopher, and it is infinitely consoling to a common mortal 
like myself to see how utterly a great philosopher can lose his 
temper in a political disputation. Before some such outburst takes 
place, one always has a sense of hushed and awed inferiority; but 
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the dispute sets in, the philosopher plunges into the thick of it, lays 
about him with his staff, calls names until he is hoarse with very 
calling—and then we poor creatures who lose our tempers and 
fly out every other day, we are comforted, and we welcome the 
great high priest of science as after all a man and a brother. 
Mr. Lecky, too, has a position which no one will dispute. He 
ranks among the very first historians of his day, and his history 
is philosophic and likewise practical. It is a pride to Ireland 
to have sent such a man to take such a place in the literature of 
England. His passing quarrel with Ireland—for I can call it 
nothing less—will be soon forgotten. It will, at least, be not 
remembered in his epitaph. 

But, of course, there is nothing distinctively Irish in the in- 
fluence of these men on literature and thought. Their nationality 
does not shine through them. When we say Irish, we really 
mean Celtic, and these men are not Celtic. There is no great 
Irish author in this sense at the present hour. There is no 
great Irish poet, no great Irish novelist, no great Irish dramatist. 
There is no great Irish musician—although I believe that, 
contrary to general opinion, Ireland may claim Sir Arthur 
Sullivan as a son of her soil. Sir Arthur Sullivan, however, 
would hardly be called a great composer. There is no great 
Irish wit or humorist. Wit and humour seem to be imported 
now, like millionaires and heiresses, from the great American 
' Republic. I confess that I for myself am not sorry that Irishmen 
have ceased, for the present at all events, to be the buffoons and 
merry-makers of England. I think we did that work long enough 
and ought to give a turn to some one elsenow. The stage Irish- 
men and the “ Ballyhooly ” Irishmen of the music halls are | 
usually gentlemen who, while probably Cockney in the fact that 
they were born within the sound of Bow Bells, belong to a more 
far descended race than my countrymen can claim. But we 
have no great humorist of avy ordernow. We have no Charles 
Lever; we have no Samuel Lover; we have no Father Prout. 
Yet no one at all acquainted with the subject or the people will 
say that the intellect of Ireland has diminished of late years in 
the least. There never probably was a time when so great a 
number of highly-gifted young Irishmen were conspicuous before 
the world. Then we must not forget the unseen work that 
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Irish literary intellect is doing in the journalism of many coun- 
tries. Irishmen seem to be born journalists. Here in England, 
especially in London—there across the ocean in the United 
States and Canada—there across the other ocean in Australasia, 
the Irish journalist is everywhere—writing, editing, contributing 
—he 1s dramatic critic, literary critic, war-correspondent, de- 
scriptive writer, writer of political leading articles. In the 
United States and Canada and Australia it has long been his 
way to rise into public life and high political place through the 
ascent of journalism, and of late we are beginning to see some- 
thing of the same kind happen in England. All this proves 
that the intellectual power of the Irish race is not diminishing 
or languishing ; and even while we may regret to see it shred- 
ding itself away too much in leading articles and descriptive 
columns and paragraphs, it is something to know that its in- 
fluence is more widely-spread, more broadly felt than it ever 
was before. Again, we have some Irishmen almost everywhere 
over the world now going in for an entirely new trade and 
taking to becoming millionaires. 

The truth is that the intellect of Ireland has for the time gone 
into politics. It is heard speaking from the platform and on the 
floor of the House of Commons. When the Germans were be- 
ginning to rally against the mastery of Napoleon, Fichte closed 
his lecture-hall, and announced that he would resume his course 
of lectures when the country had been liberated. Ireland has 
acted in much the same spirit. The poets have for the most 
part stopped singing; the novelists wait for quieter times in 
which to tell their tales ; the essayists write leading articles for 
the newspapers. It is a busy and stirring time; it is a crisis. 
After all this has passed away we may look for a new Ireland. 
The long struggle over, the mind of Irish men and women will 
begin to settle down and the lecture-halls and the studies and 
the studios will be opened again. There is a mass of wealth, a 
Nibelungen treasure for the historian, lying on the shelves and 
in the crypts of the Royal Irish Academy which I trust may be 
turned to early account. An Irish National Parliament could not 
do better than vote a sum of money for the publication of some 
of these historical materials and the translation of others. 
Ireland did great work in teaching the world at one time, and she 
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may be able to renew her office once again. We may hope to 
see a new social life springing up in the Irish capital. We may 
expect to see what is left of the landlord class living in complete 
reconciliation with the class who cultivate the soil. We may 
expect to see all orders and classes and parties co-operating in 
the work of national reorganisation. That is the sort of healthy 
rivalry which makes a commonwealth great. I hope to see Ire- 
land a great commonwealth yet in that exalted sense. No matter 
about her size. I was once much impressed by a remark of Richard 
Cobden to the effect that in his opinion the best efforts of human 
intellect and energy had been brought out in little States which 
one could almost traverse ina day’sjourney. Ireland would bea 
State in that sense—noi a little isolated republic or kingdom, but 
a commonwealth governing its own domestic affairs to the best 
of its capacity—a State as Massachussetts is a State—as Victoria 
and New South Wales are States. It is hardly a rash prediction to 
foretell that out of that new Ireland will come a new Irish 
literature—a new Irish contribution to the literature of the 
English tongue. 

The prospect is hopeful. The future promises to bring gifts. 
But the gitts like other gains had to be struggled for. Time and 
intellect had to be given up to the struggle. Other occupations 
had to be put aside. There is hardly any other country in the 
_ world which has for so many years been so nearly absorbed in 
one passionate national desire as Ireland. That passionate 
national desire and the effort to secure the attainment of its object 
account clearly enough to my mind for the falling-off that there 
has been in Ireland’s contribution to modern thought and 
literature. But that there has been a falling-off, I think no 
Irishman will dispute. To me it seems absolutely impossible 
that the falling-off should not have taken place. There is 
nothing for a patriotic Irishman to regret or to be ashamed of in 
the fact. The nation had to be saved first of all. All the 
intellect and energy her people could call together would not be 
too much for that task. When that is once accomplished the 
brain and the tongue and the pen can go back to the service of 
literature, or begin its service under bright auspices and inspiring 
conditions. 

JusTIN M‘Cartuy, M.P. 































A REVOLUTION IN PRINTING. 


MAcHINERY always frightens me. If I go into a large factory or 
into an exhibition, where myriads of wheels and bands and 
levers are busy, I am awestricken. It isso human and so non- 
human. There is all the bustle and striving of human labour, but 
the results yielded are in some ways infinitely greater and more 
astounding. The life that results from this combination of inani- 
mate masses and inanimate forces is to me terrible. 

I have recently encountered my terror in a new form, and 
as excess of any emotion begets the converse emotion, as intense 
pleasure becomes pain and there is a strange and subtle sense of 
delight in the extremity of agony, so I am in love with my terror 
of a machine. 

It is a new printing machine, and they call it the Linotype. I 
know nothing, and want to know nothing, about companies or 
promoters, estimates of revenue and future dividends, possible 
incomes and royalties. These are, I take it, necessary evils in the 
evolution and development of any new discovery under our pre- 
sent capitalistic system. But with them I[ am not concerned. 

I wish I could say I knew nothing about the displacement of 
labour absolutely inevitable upon the introduction of any great 
new discovery in machinery. That is, I should be glad if this 
displacement were not inevitable. But, as Marx has shown in his 
“Capital” (vol. II. English translation, pp. 391-400, and again 
427-438), there has been, there is, and there must be, a constant 
strife between workmen and machine. “ The contest between the 
capitalist and the wage-labourer dates back to the very origin of 
capital. It raged on throughout the whole manufacturing period. 
But only since the introduction of machinery have the workmen 
fought against the instrument of labour itself,” 2.¢., against tlie 
machine. And, unfortunately, we cannot accept as accurate the 
comfortable doctrine of the Mills, Torrenses, and Seniors that all 
machinery in displacing workmen sets free capital which will 
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serve to employ the very workmen thus set free. 
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Of course, this fact has to be faced and, sooner or later, will 
have to be dealt with, for the Linotype does the work of six men. 
But the place and time are not just here and now. That with 
which we are concerned is a new discovery that threatens ulti- 
mately, despite all capitalists, companies and displacements of 
labour, to revolutionise the most revolutionary of arts, that of 
printing. 

In the year 1450, and in the city of Mainz, Gutenberg and 
Faust made the immortal discovery of movable type to be used 
in printing in place of fixed type. With that discovery Revolution 
No. 1, as far as concerns revolutions of the first rank in printing, 
was etfected. With the discovery of the Linotype machine, 
Revolution No. 2 is, perhaps, impending. 

The discoverer is, again, a German ; Ottosnar Mergenthaler of 
Wurtemburg. But although Germany claims the new machine 
by descent, America is the actual land of its invention, Clephane 
of Washington its inspirer. Mergenthaler went to America in 
1872, and in the eight years from 1876 to 1884, after many 
ex periments and failures, and after, at least, three different kinds 
of machines had been thought out, he got at the machine in its 
present form. For the first time the movable types of 
Gutenburg and Caxton are replaced in their turn, as they re- 
placed their fixed predecessors. 

_ The principle of the machine, as far as the part played by the 

operator is concerned, is that of the ordinary type-writer. All 
he has to do is to tap a number of keys like those of a type- 
writing machine, spell, space, and stop out the manuscript in 
front of him, and when the end of his printed line is reached 
touch a lever handle. That is all. If he spells on the keys of 
his instrument accurately, touches at the end of each word the 
key that means not a letter, but a space between two consecutive 
words, and is careful, where stops come, to touch not letter keys 
or a space key, but those that mean commas, or full-stops, or 
colons, or dashes and so forth, line after line of type, metal blocks 
cut into letters, words and sentences are shelled out, as it were, 
from this thaumaturge of a machine and can at once be imposed 
and printed from. 

The most ordinary person who can read and spell can learn 
in a few minutes how to work the Linotype. Although, of 
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course, to work it rapidly and well needs intelligence and 


practice. 


But let us place ourselves in the position of the intelligent 
worker who is not content with merely spelling out words on keys 
like those of a pianoforte, but wants to know the result of his 
playing, the connecting stages between it and the final result— 
in a word, how it’s done. 

To that end, let us, literally, put ourselves in his place in front 
of the Linotype machine. To begin with, ’tis a sitting-place, 
and, by so much, better than a standing one. Immediately in 
front of the compositor is his keyboard of 126 keys in 4 rows— 
capitals, small letters, stops, notes of astonishment and interroga- 
tion, signs, numbers, and so forth. Just above the keyboard are 
many vertical tubes or magazines, in which the “letters” are 


placed. - 


These magazines look something like a series of organ-pipes. 
And, like organ-pipes, they are not all of the same length. 
They are longest to the printer’s left, and gradually shorten 
from left to right. In each of these 126 vertical tubes is a 
collection of loose “letters” ranged one upon the top of the 
other. The “letters” in a given tube are all of one kind, all A’s 


e.g., or all e's. 


One or two frequently recurrent letters have two 


such tubes told off for them. E, the most recurrent of all, as 
Edgar Allan Poe remembered in his Gold Beetle cryptogram 
story, has not only the longest tube, the one most to the left, 
but also tube No. 33, reckoning from the left, allotted to it. 

The open lower end of each tube is closed below by a 
“hammer” connected with one of the keys. I use the word 
“hammer,” as then anyone who has seen the interior of a piano 
will understand the relation between this loose stopper of the 
magazine tube and the corresponding key on the keyboard. In 
a piano, the depression of one of the keys causes the rise of a 
hammer against the wires whose vibration gives a special note. 

In the Linotype, the depression of one of the keys causes the 
fall of the hammer, the opening of the lower end of the corres- 
ponding tube, and the falling out of one of the corresponding 
contained “ letters.” 

But this “letter” does not fall into empty space. There is a 


sort of trough running from right to left, and sloping downwards 
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from right to left, just under the lower ends of the series of 
magazines. As the “hammers” form the floor of this trough or 
channel, it is, even at its lower left-hand end, well above the key- 
board. The “letter,’ then, when liberated from its tube falls 
into this trough. 

But not freely. The fact is that what I have thus far called 
a “letter” is really more than that. It is a largish flat piece of 
brass called a matrix. It is flattened from left to right, and has 
the letter to be printed from on its narrow back face, 7.¢., on the 
face turned away from the operator. On the narrow front face, 
opposite him, a corresponding letter is printed, for his guidance 
a little later. 

This matrix, flattened from side to side, falls vertically into 
the trough, and is there caught upon two parallel wires running 
the length of the trough, and driven by an air-blast, constantly 
puffing into the right-hand upper end of the trough, down and 
along this from right tw left. 

A touch of a key; the depression of a “hammer”; the open- 
ing of a magazine-tube ; the liberation of a matrix, bearing the 
impression on its inner narrow edge of a particular letter ; the 
catching of this matrix by the two wires running the length of 
the trough ; the blowing of the matrix down the trough to its 
left, lower end. And all this repeated until, we will say, some 

particular word is spelt out. 

One of the keys corresponds not with a letter, but with a 
space. That is, it liberates from a special case to the left of the 
organ-pipe tubes or magazines a long, thin, wedge-shaped strip, 
the “space band.” This takes its place after the last letter of 
the word in the succession vf brass matrices and “space bands.” 
The successive matrices with their intervening “space bands” are 
thrust out to the left on to a horizontal metal slide. The 
operator has in full view the faces of the matrices turned towards 
him. As upon these narrow front faces we have seen that 
duplicate letters are printed he can thus read off then and there 
the words or sentences that are thus far set up, and at once 
correct, by the removal, or alteration, or insertion of particular 
letters, any blunder that may have been made. As soon asa line of 
type is complete on the horizontal slide, the compositor touches 
a lever handle to his left, and as far as that line is concerned, his 
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work is over. He can at once start typing on the key-board the 
succeeding line. The machine does automatically everything else. 

Let us see what that everything is. The moving of the 
lever sets the machine in action. First, a horizontal metal 
plate rises below the set-up line and pushes all the space- 
bands up between the word-matrices to exactly the same 
level. Thus the spacing between the words is made uni- 
form. Second, a pair of clamps, like a huge thumb and 
finger, seize the line, lift it from the horizontal slide, on 
which it rested, and press it against the face of a vertical 
circular disc of metal, still more to the left. In this verti- 
cal disc is a horizontal opening of exactly the same length 
as the line, into which the line fits.) On the opposite side of 
the disc to the line are a pot full of type metal kept by a 
gas furnace in a molten condition, and an automatic force pump. 
At the precise instant when the line of matrices fits into the 
horizontal slit in the vertical metal disc, the pump forces a jet of 
molten metal through the slit and on to the letters borne by the 
matrices. Thus a metal block is formed of the size and shape of 
the ordinary line of type, bearing on its face in relief the letters 
corresponding to the line of matrices. The vertical metal disc 
automatically makes half a turn to the left and so brings to bear 
on the metal block a pair of knives that trim it to the proper 
shape. The next moment, the block is thrust out into a vertical 
galley, evident on the front of the machine to the left. This 
process repeated gradually fills the galley from below upwards 
with successive lines of type. When the galley is full it is re- 
moved, and can be at once printed from. Now, what is to 
become of the matrices that have just been used? Are they 
henceforth useless? By no means. Will they have to be sorted 
into their respective magazine tubes by hand? Equally by no 
means. All this is done by the machine. This lifts the line of 
matrices and “space bands” just done with bodily away from 
the dise, and right up to the top of the machine, which, by the 
way, is about five feet high, and about five feet long. At the 
top of the machine are a series of what look like little, very 
open railway carriages. These are arranged in a horizontal 
loop, and the lower part of the loop runs over the open upper 
ends of the magazine tubes. Each railway carriage as it descends 
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A REVOLUTION IN PRINTING. 


from the upper part of the loop to the lower picks up an instal- 
ment of matrices. The “space bands” have been dropped into 
their case as the line is carried from the moulding dise to the 
top of the machine. 

The matrices whose letters made up the words of the line whose 
history we are studying, are thus carried along in the little me- 
tallie railway carriages, which have no floor, over the open tops 
of the 126 magazine tubes. Running horizontally through the 
railway carriages in the lower part of the loop is a fixed metal 
bar, whose surface is cut into a series of very fine ridges, the 
arrangement of which differs immediately over every one of the 
126 tubes. One may compare this arrangement roughly with the 
diverse grouping of the metallic spikes of the cylinder of a 
musical box. The upper part of every matrix is cut into a rough 
V shape, and the inner edges of the two legs of the V are 
notched. There are 126 different arrangements of these notches, 
one arrangement corresponding, of course, with each letter, stop 
or sign, and therefore with one of the magazine tubes. The 
upper V-like portion of each matrix is pressed against the 
stationary horizontal bar with its 126 different arrangements of 
ridges. When the particular matrix is vertically over its particu- 
lar tube it has reached that part of the stationary bar where the 
notches of the matrix find no corresponding ridges. There is 

nothing to support the matrix and it falls into its tube. 

If by any accident a matrix drops from the stationary bar 
before its tube is reached, in doing this it closes the electric current 
of a battery placed behind the machine, and the electric current 
thus established at once by a simple mechanism stops the whole 
machine. 

The obvious advantages of this new device are (1) that every 
line is printed from absolutely new type then and there made 
especially for it. (2) That it is impossible to have a turned 
letter. (3) That what compositors call dirty distribution is 
impossible. In the sorting of type by hand after it has been 
distributed—i.e., when the pages, lines and words have been 
broken up into separate letters—blunders are constantly made and 
are the most fruitful cause of printers’ errors. The small type- 
letters are very liable to be thrown into the wrong part of the 
case ; and as printers know the particular letter they want by its 
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place in the case, and have not time to look at it before they set 
it; as, further, they cannot, as in the Linotype, see the actual line 
grow letter for letter in the normal vertical position under their 
eyes, blunders follow. It is clear that dirty distribution cannot 
occur with this new machine. (4) Pieing is impossible. Pieing 
is the printers’ name for the accidental breaking up of what has 
been set into a hopeless confusion of inchoate individual letters. 
The solid bar of type produced by the new invention cannot be 
pied. 

I have said that with the commercial aspects of this machine I 
have nothing to do, and that with its serious economic aspects 
there is no intention of dealing here. The invention has been 
made; is already at work; will, I believe, have to be faced, 
probably in the immediate future; is of a very remarkable 
nature, and seems likely ultimately to revolutionize printing 
methods. And that is why I have described it here. 

EDWARD AVELING. 





“WHAT WILT THOU SAY TO-NIGHT 2” 
AFTER CHARLES BAUDELAIRE. 


WHat wilt thou say to-night, my spirit drear, 
Heart, withered erst, what wilt thou say to-night, 
To the most fair, most gracious and most dear, 
That hath revived thee with her looks of light ? 


All our pride shall be but to sing her praise, 
Beyond all gentleness is her mild sway, 

Her spiritual flesh sheds perfume on her way, 
Her glances garment us in robes of rays. 


Whether at night or in night's solitude, 
Or in the streets amid the multitude, 
Torch-like her phantom flits my eyes before ; 


It speaks, and says: I am beautiful and choose 
That for my sake all Beauty you adore ; 


I am your guardian angel and the Muse ! 
L. L. 





THOSE NEIGHBOURS OF MINE. 
OLD MR. AND MRS. PATTENGALL, 


THERE were all sorts of odd stories about them. These might 
lie for weeks and even months at a time, during which the old 
lady and gentleman would drive about Creekside, unscathed 
by whispering tongue, untouched by dubious hint. But every 
now and then, notably on the arrival of new comers, the crop of 
old stories would spring up again fresh and green, and listening 
eyes would open wide, and listening heads be shaken. 

Older than anyone else in the small Australian town in which 
they had been the first white settlers; richer than anyone in the 
district which had under their eyes and by the help of ‘their 
hands been redeemed from the wombat and kangaroo, and from 
the man-eating black, they had a certain standing and position 
that no one cared openly to assail or dispute. 

Whatever gossipping there might be in Creekside, none of 
the gossippers ever refused an invitation to Cottesmore, as the 
old geutleman had called his house, after the village in Rutland, 
where his early days had been spent. Did not the clergy of the 
district pay regular visits to the Pattengalls, bringing with them 
their wives and children, and had not the bishop himself, on the 
occasion of his inland peregrinations, made his home at Cottes- 
more both going and coming? What more could be required as 
a brand of respectability? And yet—and yet—Creekside 
people, who had no reason to hesitate in alluding to their grand- 
fathers and grandmothers, whose collateral relatives had never 
been found out in any of their possible breakings of the law, 
could not forget the reports that the old lady and gentleman 
had been in their youths what are colloquially called “lags.” 
Older residents, however, who themselves remembered the days 
of transportation, would insist that it was only the old lady who 
had been brought out at the public expense, that her husband 
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420 THOSE NEIGHBOURS OF MINE. 


had only run away, as a boy, from a somewhat puritanical 
home. 


Everyone who told you the Pattengall story, and everybody 


- you met did tell you the story sooner or later, had a different 


version as to the nature of the misdemeanour for which Mrs. 
Pattengall had fallen into the hands of justice. One said that 
in those old, harsh days, a little hungry, well-nigh starving child, 
she had but stolen a loaf of bread. She herself once told me 
that her earliest recollections were of the unkindness of a 
widowed step-mother. ' 

Another maintained that as a lovely gipsy girl she had 
roamed the heaths and commons of England, until she was in- 
volved in the ruin of her tribe on charges of daring depredation. 
Some colour was given to this by her rich dark complexion, and 
the flashing eyes that even now, at the age of sixty-six, were 
noticeable features of the old lady. 

Hard-featured and thin-lipped persons, on the authority of the 
one old maid in Creekside, said that infanticide was the cause of 
her deportation. But every mother in the place whose baby had 
been lovingly dandled on Mrs. Pattengall’s knees, declared that 
this could never have been. No woman, they said, with so 
womanly an appreciation of everybody else’s baby, could ever 
have taken the life of her own. 

Perhaps the story that found most credit among those who 
were best acquainted with the old lady’s jealous, courageous, 
energetic nature was that to the effect, that, when little more 
than a child in years, she had avenged herself on a faithless 
lover by stabbing him to the heart in the presence of her trem- 
bling rival. 

“If any man deceived me I would kill him,” cried a vehement 
maiden once in Mrs. Pattengall’s presence. 

‘Oh, my dear, my dear, you don’t know what you say,” she 
had remonstrated, suddenly pale and violently shaken as few had 
ever seen her. But whether the story grew up on the slender 
ground of this unwonted agitation, or whether the perturbation 
really arose from an unexpectedly revived painful memory 
nobody ever knew. 

This, at least, was known, that in former years a disreput- 
able woman now and then made her appearance in Creekside 
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and babbled in her cups of what she could tell, and she would, 
concerning Sarah Pattengall. That on one of her periodical 
visits to the old Cottesmore, on the site of which the new house 
now stood, she had been heard to say, as Mrs. Pattengall hur- 
riedly drew her into her chamber where she kept her purse: “ In 
the old days, Sarah, when you and me was together at Port 
Macquarie ;” that, after these visits, Mrs. Pattengall withdrew 
in tears to her room and stayed there until her recent visitor had 
left the neighbourhood ; and, further, that after these times of 
trial, Mr. Pattengall showed his wife much extra consideration 
and attention, as if to indemnify her for some special and un- 
merited humiliation. | 
He was a handsome old man was old Pattengall. His hair and 
beard were silvery white; he had a fine, fresh, healthy colour, 
and joyous blue eyes full of light. His hands were well formed, 
and his wife had a habit of alluding to his tine filbert-shaped nails. 
Years had given him a slight stoop that reduced his former 
stature but did not rob him wholly of a dignified carriage. He 
always wore white clothes, spotless, uncreased, glossy, a big 
white hat and white shoes, and in summer he earried a white 
umbrella. The black galoon to which his watch was attached 
made a conspicuous bar across his waistcoat, and from it was 
suspended a curiously-shaped stone set in silver. The value of 


this stone, he once told me, lay in the fact that he had picked it. 


up on the morning of the day, nearly fifty years before, on which 
he had first met Mrs. Pattengall. ‘She was another man’s wife 
at the time, you understand, but a comrade said to me that night, 
‘Pattengall, if ever there’s a Mrs. Pattengall, it’ll be the present 
Mrs. Nicholls.” ‘How can that be, Joe?’ said I; but there she 
is, aS you see, and every day I have known her, I have loved 
her more.” 

“Come, father, that’s enough,” commented the old lady, rising 
to break up the sitting. 

It was a matter of common report that he had, after two years’ 
persistent wooing, taken her and her boy away from her first 
husband, an ill-conditioned brute, who had ill-used his convict 
wite. That he had brought her, the first white woman there, to 
Creekside, where she had lived in a waggon with loaded pistols by 
her side to protect her from the cannibals, who at that time 
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swarmed, while he with his own hands helped to put up the first 
Cottesmore, a rough slab hut. That, ten years after, as the 
budding town was opening out around a tiny wooden church, the 
last boards of which had long ago fallen a prey to the white 
ant, there came to them news of her widowhood. Then and there 
Mr. Pattengall carried her off to the itinerant parson, who by 
good luck happened to be at hand, and he, glad to set a wrong 
right, as far as might be, had married them on the spot. Forty 
subsequent years of decent living, slow, but progressive money- 
making, and, of late, liberal subseription-giving were held to have 
practically annulled the crookednesses of the past—at least, so it 
seemed. 

A slight service rendered in the earliest hours of my arrival in 
the township drew upon me the attention of the old man, who 
forthwith carried me off to his home, and gave me the freedom of 
it before I had heard a word of the old-time stories. 

He was always cordial to those who wanted nothing of him, 
always hospitable to those who would in no way have suffered 
had his hospitality been withheld. He was always gallant to 
ladies, criticising them mercilessly afterwards, commenting on 
any bent hook in their costumes, and showing up his notices of 
their pettiest by-play. With children he was blithe and jocular ; 
with strangers unsupported by credentials, surly and inaccessible ; 
with servants and creditors, sharp and hard, making no allowance 
for their common humanity. Friendly to few, to them he was 
as staunch as he was outspoken, and withal he was, up to a short 
time before his death, a most delightful companion, when he 
chose to be companionable. Cynical, humorous, with a long and 
varied experience of life to draw upon, a pleasant voice and an 
apt diction, he was, when he chose to talk, a very hearable talker. 

But he was capricious and moody, and more likely than not, 
as visitors whom he had descried long before reached the steps 
of the verandah on which he was pacing, to turn the corner of 
the house only to re-appear after his wife, who made everybody 
welcome, had seen them off. He might, if he thought necessary, 
shout after the retreating figures :—“ Mind you shut all the gates 
after you.” “Kat if you want to eat, by all means, but pray 
don't tread crumbs into the carpet,’ I once heard him say, to a 
lady who had capsized her plate of cake in the drawing-room. 
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The old lady had remains of a dark, fierce beauty, suggestive 
of the dying glow of smouldering fires now well-nigh ex- 
tinguished. Her sunken eyes still gleamed and flashed, her dark 
hair was abundant and lustrous, her dusky complexion soft and 


clear as a child’s. She had not a wrinkle, and her freshness was | 


the envy of women but half her age. And then her voice,— 
when not excited, her voice and her laugh were low, and soft, and 
sweet. She must have been in that long-left-behind youth of 
hers, a bewilderingly attractive creature. Her dress was always 
more or less striking. Her own unpruned taste was not a little 
barbaric, but his was perfect, and he toned down the brilliant 
colours she clung to, with soft fine laces and filmy veiling. He 
gave her her way as to sparkling jewellery, and the diamonds, 
sapphires, and pearls that she loved, were in admirable keeping 
with her tropical type of beauty. No wonder they had shipped 
her out of England at an early age. There was a gorgeousness 
about her that is not understood in cold fog-bound countries. 
At home she might possibly have looked just a little vulgar, but 
here, in the setting of her southern home, illuminated by her 
husband's devotion, with the shadows of her traditionary past as 
a background, she was strikingly picturesque. Her manners had 
a dignity and grace of their own; perhaps the blood of some 
gipsy queen ran in her veins, and she could be very gentle with 
the suffering and the sad. 

She could neither read nor write; and it must be owned that 
her pronunciation was atrocious. Why her husband had never 
taught her, how it was she had never learned to correct herself 
by his example, was a mystery. It may be that in the struggles 
of their early days together, both were too busy, and that, when 
wealth brought leisure, they were too old. She had a finely- 
shaped head—such a long head it was from back to front—and it 
was crammed full of common sense, and practical wisdom. Had 
Mrs. Pattengall belonged to this age of the education of women, 
and had she shared in the advantages it offers, she could hardly 
have failed to have been in the front ranks of able women. 

They had had many children, but they, and the young child 
Nicholas also, were all dead, all dead long ago, in childhood, or in 
youth. The old lady showed her women-friends a little spoon, 
the last thing held in the tiny hand of one of her dying babies. 
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And a lad’s hat, dropping to pieces from age, discoloured by 
exposure for long years to the atmosphere, hung on a peg in her 
bedroom, a precious memorial of the last of her children, whom 
she had loved as a tigress loves her young, and who had lost his 
adventurous young life in the Creek that flows within view of the 
Cottesmore windows. 

A stay with the old people was not all roses; for they had a 
cruel habit of getting up at four o’clock every morning. One 
was well repaid for this in summer. Then, their vigorous 
screechings to arouse the maidservants, who lived in a detached 
group of rooms, always found me ready after the first jar to join 
them on the balcony. Here the air, always fresh and sweet, was 
often laden with the fragrance of a wonderful night Cereus, that, 
had climbed to the height of the house by a tree. Its big white 
cups, a span across, with countless streaming golden anthers only 
open since midnight, closed visibly as dawn grew, to the dis- 
appointment of a few belated hovering moths, and by sunrise 
the flowers hung limp and scentless. 

Fruit gathered with a dew upon it was sent up by the gardener, 
and after selecting the best for his wife, the old man shared with 
me the rest of the excellent peaches, figs, date-plums, or custard 
apples, with a never-omitted injunction to save the seeds of the 
last named as the kind was scarce hereabouts. Afterwards the 
two set off for a drive through the bush. The old bay horse 
trotted along under the tall ringbarked gums, by the young trees 
that shook off showers of sparkling dew from the pink bunches 
of young leaves at the ends of their branches, across dusty roads 
where a recent transverse irregular smudge showed the path of 
some wriggling carpet-snake on its way to morning water. And 
many a detour I made, joining them now and then, and always 
careful to gallop back by the time the gong sounded for break- 
fast at half-past seven ; for to be late at meals was the one un- 
pardonable sin at Cottesmore. 

Yes, it was all very well in summer to watch the morning stars 
disappear as the eastern sky grew rosy and golden’ But in 
winter—O the misery of being awaked hours before the dark- 
ness vanished! That the maids shared my reluctance to move 
was proved by the repeated calls and injunctions from the 
baleony, where, in thick-quilted dressing-gown and voice hoarse 
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with cold and irritation, the old man ceased not to ery aloud 
until moving lights below satisfied him as to the efficacy of his 
labours. Just as one had got off to sleep again, new milk 
mixed by the old man himself with a liberal teaspoonful of the 
best Jamaica rwm was sent to one’s door, and any slight to this 
offermg was promptly resented. Now I defy anyone to get up 
in the cold and be down by half-past seven, if at six he drinks 
new milk and rum. I was asleep again before I had fairly 
swallowed it, and slept like a top through all subsequent sounds, 
to scramble down with eyes half-open and buttons in the wrong 
holes, just in time to find my favourite dish sent away, and meet 
the old man’s chuckling over my evident discomfiture. 

After breakfast, the old man always read prayers. He never 
accompanied his wife in her regular attendances at the five-miles- 
away church, and he could in no interpretation of his character 
be called a religious man. But no pressure of engagements served 
as a pretext for the omission of this ceremony, though I once 
heard him reduce it to the reading of the two-versed CXVII. 
Psalm and the collect for the seventeenth Sunday after Trinity. 
One morning, having no need to seek for brevity, he pitched up- 
on the story of David and Bathsheba. “I’m very sorry. I didn’t 
look where I was beginning,” he remarked, later in the day ; 
“and really it was hardly decent to read that story to my wife 
and the young maidservants.” 

I never could make out the motive of those prayers. Iam 
inclined to think that in the days of his prosperity he had re- 
verted to a custom to which he had been used in childhood, as a 
charm to avert the fulfilment of the words :—Riches take to 
themselves wings and fly away. And there may have been, too, 
some vague notion of looking after the spiritual interests of the 
servants. 

These same servants fared rather badly at the ready hands of 
their mistress at what she called “busy times.” This was the 
preserving season. Cart-loads of fruit disappeared in the kitchen, 
to emerge later as neatly-tied-down pots of jam and jelly. 
Guavas, cherry-guavas, strawberry-guavas, pine-apples,  pie- 
melons, citrons, rosellas, (the dark red succulent calyx of this 
flower is used as a fruit), pomeloes, and what not. And in the 
pickling season, capsicums, green mangoes, plums, chillis, the 
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familiar gherkin, cabbage and shalot, with spices many-named 
and all home-grown, underwent treatment. At meal times, then, 
the mistress of the house appeared flushed, and her ringed fingers 
were stained, and half audible groans denoted that nobody had 
worked as hard as she. Pepper and vinegar were about until 
she was able to invite us into the storeroom to see the well-filled 
shelves, the sight of which always restored the equanimity of 
the housewife. 

The abundance of all things that contribute to the satisfaction 
of the inner man, in so small a family, found explanation at 
Christmas time. Then, after another busy time over mince pies 
and plum puddings, and more varieties of cake than one can re- 
member, the old couple drove about the township distributing 
from those well-laden shelves enough to produce an epidemic of 
dyspepsia, and promote the activity of the doctors among those 
who came within the range of the Pattengall’s annual rounds. 

There were those who said this was not charity, but self-glori- 
fication ; that with one hand the old man would screw twenty 
per cent. interest on a loan out of some poor fellow who had ten 
children to feed, while with the other he dispensed creature 
comforts to a street of old favourites. I do not know about this. 
I saw the buggy packed full of baskets in the morning, baskets 
heavy to lift. [saw them come back later in the day, empty, but 
for the napkins and cloths that the old lady would wait an hour 
for rather than leave. I can only speak of what I saw. 

At other times ofthe year, perishable vegetables, enough to stock 
a market, and fruit, fruit that would not keep and was not 
required for preserving, would be distributed broadcast. 

One way or the other they were generally both busy all the 
morning. Everybody slept or read away the early afternoon ; 
and then, if there was no driving, no calls, the two sauntered 
about their garden, looked into the work done by the small army 
of garden boys always employed, and made plans for flower-bed, 
bush-house, or kitchen garden. 

They were both very fond of flowers. Every day baskets of 
freshly-cut blossoms were brought into the house to be tied up by 
the mistress, or her youngest maid, into tight bundles of brilliance, 
unsoftened by foliage, and then stuck into stiff glasses to adorn 
the dining-table. But, lest water should be spilt or petals fall, 
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the two drawing-rooms were decorated freely with artificial 

flowers! I think it possible that the old lady valued “arti- 

ficials,” as she called them, more than fresh flowers, for the reason 
that they had cost her more in actual cash. 

The flowers in the Cottesmore gardens were very sweet. Beds 
of delicate phlox, of heliotrope, of mignonette, banks of violets in 
moist shady places, sweet as under the hedge-rows of lanes in. 
England, hedges of the lemon-scented verbena well-cropped, thick, 
and bushy ; and such profusion of subtropical blossoms as were 
favoured by the climate and season. 

Tall poinsettias tossed their crimson bracts up towards the 
hanging cassias and tamarinds; blue jacarandas paved the earth 
beneath with their fragile shed corollas; bougainvilleas and anti- 
gonuns trailed their purples and pinks over trunk and branch 
and stump, in a lately enclosed bit of ground, as yet but half re- 
deemed. The crowns of palms rose here and there, fountain- 
like, from their scarred columns, and by the creek that formed 
the boundary on one side, the polished creaking stems of tall, 
feathery bamboos swayed in stately curves. 

In the orangery fruit and flowers flourished on the same branch, 
while scarlet-headed birds and great black butterflies as big as 
they, played hide-and-seek among the glossy leaves. 

Here they would potter about for hours, those two, chatting, 
smiling, ever and anon sitting down to rest on bench or cunningly 
adapted stump, and she would pin a bud or spray upon his white 
coat, in return for which he would kiss her heartily, regardless of 
the gardeners as of the trees they tended. Then tucking her 
arm under his, fondly and proudly, he would lead her gently up 
the slopes, and push a fvotstool under her feet as she sat down to 
rest before dinner. 

In the evening they played cribbage, and I observed that the 
old lady always won except when, in a moment of abstraction, 
the old gentleman forgot to humour her, and then she grew 
suddenly tired and called for her candle. I do not think she 
ever suspected any ruse on his part. I think she believed to the 
end that she was the best player of the two. 


“ Fifteen two, fifteen four, and one for his nob,” would break 


at intervals upon my ears, where I sat, by a second lamp at the 
other end of the long room, evening after evening. 
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Sometimes, when very unselfishly disposed, they would suggest 
whist, I to take dummy, but as I could not train myself to 
refrain from sudden exclamations when the old lady, in her 
determination to win tricks, flagrantly revoked, a very little of 
th at so-called whist sufficed for all of us. 

I liked to sit and watch them. Content and happy like two 
ch ildren at rest after the lessons of the day are over, occasionally 
just a little fractious, but more often with the fitful sparkle of a 
past playfulness about them, they lived, for the most part, 
w holly, solely and entirely for each other and for themselves. 

Who, seeing these two aged people in their early morning 
drive, their quiet sauntering among the roses and mignonette, 
or playing cribbage until their early bed-time, would have 
dreamed of that tumultuous youth of theirs, and the maze-like 
windings and turnings of the course that had brought them into 
the haven of apparent peace in which they now dwelt ? 

She, while the bloom of childhood was still upon her cheek, 
forlorn yet beautiful and strong, condemned to exile, to lifelong 
exile from a country that had had no home for her. Now, aged 
and feeble, surrounded by material comfort, with hardly a wish 
un gratified, does she ever even think of her miserable childhood ? 

He, in youth fond of adventure and impatient of control, full 
of vigour and self-will, wresting her with eyes of fire from a 
loveless life where her past was flung as a taunt in her face by 
the one whom she had taken to escape from it, rescuing her, 
cherishing her; working for her, fighting for her, after many 
years marrying her, adoring her always, and now, as life ebbed 
slowly, slowly—letting her win nine out of ten games of cribbage. 

Heaven forgive me that I once, in the difficulty of even in 
thought separating into units these two whose life seemed so 
completely one, burst in upon their game with the question: 

“Since Death that comes to all, must come to us, which of 
you two could best survive the other ?” 

“T could!” briskly replied the old lady. “Father would be 
lost without me, but I could make a shift without him if 
need be.” 

“O don’t, my wife, don’t look forward. True, that nothing 
else on earth is certain, but why, why speak of it?” His accent 
was that of terror ; he rose abruptly and left the room. 
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“He’d be helpless as a baby without me,” continued Mrs. 
Pattengall, nodding in a manner not wholly free from satisfac- 
tion in the sense of her greater strength. 

A fortnight later a slight indisposition befell the old lady. 
Nobody, not even the doctor, thought it serious. A sudden turn 
for the worse, a day’s unconsciousness, and the old man was left 
alone. Alone, and no time had been given him to learn her last 
wishes, or to bid her a last good-bye. He stormed and raged, he 
uttered incoherent cries, he expressed himself as one who has 
suffered a grievous wrong. Then he shut himself up and wailed 
aloud, and for days refused to see any one. The servants placed 
food upon the table and left it, and in the still hours of the night 
he came out and ate; in the morning by his closed door they 
heard him moaning in his sleep, anon crying like a child. 

One day before dawn he went out and gathered every sleep- 
ing flower and waking bud in that big garden, heaping them in 
baskets, piling them on trays, and had them all carried upstairs 
to his bedroom. There, unconscious of curious eyes, he laid 


them one by one—the more fragile blossoms by this time half 


withered—all down her side of the big, old-fashioned, double bed- 
stead, laid them, a thick covering over the spot that had been 
for so many years her resting place. There they lay untouched, 
day after day, until they dried into mere twiggy tufts, he sleep- 
ing at intervals in a big arm-chair, at intervals walking up and 
' down the room, crying, crying, always crying. 

The servants told the story, and people came to try to gain 
admittance. In vain; “Go away, go away!” he shrieked at 
voice of ancient friend or business comrade, and each in turn 
went away. Then he fell to musing, sketching, planning on 
paper, and as the outcome of this he ordered for her a tomb so 
magnificent in material and fantastically symbolical in design 
that it had to be sent for to the old country. 

He waited, waited, examining his sketches, pondering, ‘iaitaiad 
about the now neglected gardens, heedless of the fruit that, rotting 
lay beneath the trees, and of the heavy-headed flowers whose 
load of sweetness no one now tied to supporting stake. Summer 
faded, winter slowly came and went, and with the returning sun 
there came from England, piecemeal, the singular monument he 
had devised. 
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For the first time then he went to the cemetery, and, daily, he 
stood by watching the structure put together by skilled hands, 
brought at no end of expense from afar. At last, one Tuesday 
afternoon it was finished. The workmen left him in apparent 
abundantly-satisfied contemplation of what, to-day, makes 
strangers in Creekside wonder. 

Next morning about ten o'clock an acquaintance of mine who 
lived not far from Cottesmore, put his head in at my 
open window: “Heard the news? No? Old Pattengall died 
suddenly last night, of heart disease.” 

So. I mused awhile. They were faithful in life, and in death 
they were not long divided. 

NIGH. 






























NOTES FROM OLD SESSION ROLLS. 
“ MIDDLESEX SESSION ROLLS. 38. CHAR. I.” 


A VOLUME that may appear dull. But turn overa few pages. The 
landlord of “the Manne leading the Calfe.” A sign that must. 
have given scope for artistic illustration of the difficulties of the 
“Manne,” only to be equalled by those of one leading a pig. 
Another sign of a public-house, “The White Crosse and Dagger ;”’ 
perhaps the badge of some society, now dropped into oblivion. 

For a choice of curious names, both Christian and surnames, 
commend us to the Session Roll. “Tymoleon Gorge of Chelsey, 
gent.,” gets off easily in a little matter of a duel. “ Drugo Lovett, 
goldsmith,” is suspected of popery, and shares the odium of 
suspicion with Collabia Bartlett, Alexis Wodka, M.D., of the city 
of York, Richard Raynebeard, John Knuckle, Anne Teatherberry, 
Wm. Huckabusie, Fortune Hoisley, and others; whilst later on 
(13. Char. I.) Dowgella, Lady Sanders, Margaret Pregion, and Alice 
Ulloa, also are in the like trouble. 

Hubert Hacon takes our mind back to the time of the Danish 
rule, and sets us wondering if he had red hair, and was called 
“a red-headed Dane” by his neighbours, as is sometimes the case 
even now in some sea-washed counties; in vague recollection 
handed down for generations of the plunderers of by-gone 
centuries. 

John Kidney, a tailor, and Sir John Thimble, might have 
changed names with one another, to the advantage of the tailor ; 
while the unfortunate name of “Thomarshe” Clarke, leads 
us to think harsh things of either the scribe or “Thomarshe.” 
But the frequent repetition of this unusual name, shows there is 
no cause for slander. Eubulus Thelwall, Esq., and J.P. ; Mungo 
Murray, Peter Plocker, George Brazill, Anthony Spinnage, Wm. 
Grubble, Joan Tuttle (she may have got her name from being a 
foundling found in Tuthill Fields), Wm. and Cornelius Chin-chin,,. 
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Joseph Corpe, and Richard Fenix might close the list of curious 
mames, but for John Titoe, gent., and Thomas Higho, “ musitioner,” 
fined £40, for drinking a health to King Charles, in the year 
1654. 

19. Charles L, we find one Thomas Browne, yeoman, taken into 
custody and brought before the justices, for that he did “ wickedly, 
diabolically, and feloniously make an agreement with an evil and 
impious spirit, that he, the same Thomas Browne, would within 
10 days after his death, give his soul to the same impious and 
evil spirit,” for the purpose of having a clear income of £2,000 
a year. Thomas was found not guilty. 

During the reign of Charles I, the very common crime of 
enticing people on board ship, and then selling them as slaves, to 
be taken to “le Barbadoes,” “ Yamago,” or “ Virginia,” is of 
frequent occurrence. The practice fell off during the Common- 
wealth. These offenders were known by the name of “Spirittes.” 

It became a slander to call any person by this name, and a man 
ran risk of very severe ill-treatment in the streets, if called a 
“spirit ” by a bystander. 

Here is a very typical case of “ spiriting.” 

“Thos. Trescott taken up, to answer for that he endeavoured 
to entice away the daughter of one Winifred Bailey, a poore 
widow woman, to the great grief of the said Winifred, as also 
the covenant servant of Sampson Walker (whereby the said 
Walker might have been much damnitied), under false pretences, 
to carry them to the Barbadoes.” In another case a “ spirit” 
asks £100 for a girl, but comes down in price to 15s. As a rule, 

@ woman or girl averaged 40s. each, and a man £3 or under, 
according to his age and strength. 

Benefit of clergy occurs in most cases. John Taunt, who stole | 
the goods of Leonard Shackspeere, and broke into his house, , 
‘asked for the book, read it, and was branded,” but when it was ( 
discovered that the offender had previously had the book, on ( 
another occasion, the plea was disallowed, and the criminal hung. ] 

The Plague figures in the pages of the Sessions Roll. We read C 
how the poor wretches, dying of the ghastly disease, were robbed I 
by their nurses, their neighbours, all the string of harpies and 
ghouls that infested the streets of London. A paper maker (12 
‘Char. I) was fined, for importing rags from London, “ whereby 
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one of his servantes became infested with the plague,” and rag 
gatherers were forbidden to ply their trade during the time tha’ 
the scourge raged in London. 

Here is a case that belongs to all ages. (12 Char. I.) We read how 
some “gentlemen of Chancery Lane” had to appear to answer 
the charge of “rescuing one Richard Wiseman from the con- 
stable,” and for “animating” the gentleman of Lincoln’s Inn, to 
“pumpe the constable.” Animating is a gentle and kindly 
term. 

At one time the curate of Stepney appears to have excited the 
ill-will of his parishioners, and many cases of brawling, fighting, 
and defamatory language occur, in connexion with the unpopular 
parson. One unruly parishioner, one “ Edith Yermitage,” gets a 
rap over the knuckles from the bench, for saying that she would 
rather “ hear a cart wheele creake, and a dogge barke, than to 
hear him preach.” 

The persecution of the Roman Catholics in the time of Charles 
I, was followed by as great a persecution of Dissenters and 
Quakers during the Restoration. The Jews also had an unhappy 
time ; some cases occur in the Sessions Roll, of Jews who are ex- 
amined upon points of doctrine by “ Adoniram Byfield, scribe to 
the Assembly of Divines.” 

Cock-fighting was put down by the arm of the law in 1655-6, but 

it revived directly the Commonwealth was over, and Richard 
had retired to his repose in the country. Whilst Richard was 
still Lord Protector, however, his name occurs in the Roll, as he 
fell a victim to thieves, who carried off two silver trencher plates, 
value £10. 

We get some idea of the value of pictures by certain artists, 
from the list of articles stolen from one Mr. Wright, evidently a 
connoisseur and collector ; from whom were stolen, among many 
others, “a picture ofa man done by Peter Lilly, in a three-quarter 
cloak, value £5; another done by the same, of a woman, £10; and a 
picture of flowers in circular fashion, with a picture of a statue 
of a woman in the midst of it, done by Vauder Van of the 
Hague, £3.” 


Sometimes a horse-stealer was “ reprieved for Virginia,” instead — 


of suffering capital punishment, but the date 1655 is the earliest 
at which I find the custom of regular transportation come into 


28 
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use, whilst later on, criminals were sent to Barbadoes for terms 
of 7 years for the same offences. 

A woman is had up for “ goeing about with bookes to present 
to gentlemen and ladies, by which meanes shee getts into their 
houses, and pilfers whatsoever shee cane.” And yesterday 
morning at Westminster Police Court, a woman got six weeks 
for the same offence in this year of our Lord 1890. 


B. F. SCARLETT. 





THE GIFT OF SONG. 


A poET? A poor dreamer, stranded high 
Above the surge of human hope and aim; 

A rhymer feeding on the vain acclaim 

Of lovers-idlers—an embodied siyh. 

A poet? <A hot heart, a bitter cry 

For those who labour and are weak, a flame 
To light the creeping evils into shame 

Of all-world scorn, to sear the scheme and lie. 


Yea, both—a dreamer, dreaming of the light, 

Yet clothed about with darkness ; a strung lyre 
Vibrating with the passions of our night, 

Yet sweet to those who droop, to those who tire ; 

A bound white pinion, quivering in the sight 

Of the far hills and their ecstatic choir. 

C. A. Dawson 



















































DRAMATIC NOTES. 


“THE TAMING OF THE SHREW.” 


THE critics who have to do with Mr. F. R. Benson, his theatre, his 
company, and his work perceive a divided duty. There is so 
much to praise. There seems to be so much to blame. The 
young actor-manager plays thus far nothing but stage classics 
and two-thirds of them literary classics as well. He has the 
plays mounted and stage-managed in the most perfect, and there- 
fore in the most artistic, fashion. If for the really wonderful 
mounting and managing Mr. Hugh Moss is, as we understand, 
largely answerable, let him divide with Mr. Benson the heartfelt 
thanks of all lovers of the beautiful. A minor point, but one in 
keeping with the whole admirable intention of the Globe 
Management, is the abolition of fees. 

But there praise must end and the sorrow of fault-finding 


begin. Let us start with the very title of the play. “The 


Taming of the Shrew, by William Shakespeare” (sic, as the 
newspapers say). Mr. Benson needs no ghost from the dead 
dramatists of the 16th century to tell him that the play was not 
by William Shakspere. It is from, at least, four different 
hands ; the writer of the older play, the adapter of this, Marlowe, 
from whom the adapter incontinently borrowed, and Shakspere. 
And the greatest hand did the least work in quantity. It is 
nothing short of misrepresentation to bill the play known as 
“The Taming of the Shrew” as by William Shakspere. And 
if only for the sake of those weaker vessels in the study of 
literature who get most of their dramatic facts at second hand 
from theatrical programmes, such a mis-statement ought not to 
be made. The more by token as the delightful and delicious 
Induction, indubitably Shakspere’s, is wholly omitted in the 
Globe representation. And this is an omission almost as unfair 
to Shakspere as crediting him programmatically with the 
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whole of the play. Was not the Induction written as a raison 
@étre for the presentation of such a wild and boisterous farce ? 

For the acting. Here, asin the “Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 
the intentions are as honourable as those of any of the suitors of 
Bianca. But the means of realising them are wanting. The 
spirit is willing but the flesh is weak. Mr. Benson is better as 
Petruchio than he was as Lysander. But may that not be 
because Lysander is wholly Shakspere, and is therefore a 
dramatic touchstone, and Petruchio is only fragmentarily his ? 
Mrs. Benson forgets that even though Katherine is not a 
Shaksperian woman, is not of the same kin as Portia, and 
Imogen, and Miranda, she is nevertheless not a virago. She is 
a spoilt child. Of the crowd of other actors only two single 
themselves out. The one by his poor performance of Grumio— 
Mr. Weir; the other by his excellent performance of Tranio— 
Mr. Herbert Ross. By far the best piece of acting this, of the 
twenty-six. Miss Marion Grey is a very beautiful and a very 
good Bianca, and Miss Townshend’s exquisite singing of “ Should 
he upbraid,” was worth a whole wilderness of acting. We 
had forgotten the delicious ass who struck us, however, as rather 
dissatisfied with his part. 


“ CLARISSA.” 


An adaptation, a poem, and a note. Not content with giving 
us a four-act play cleverly built out of perhaps the most un- 
dramatic novel ever written, Mr. Buchanan gives us a little 
poem of his own among the dentifrice advertisements, and a 
note explaining that for the one dramatic fourth of the play he 
is indebted to the Gymnase drama of Dumanoir, Guillard, and 
Clairville. Undramatic as the subject is, and undramatic as 
much of the treatment almost of necessity must be, yet it is un- 
deniable that “ Clarissa” holds the attention of the same shop- 
keeping class that sees no pathos in Nora. Winifred Emery’s 
acting is really wonderful. It is questionable if anything short 
of actual genius could keep together that hour upon hour of 
dying in the fourth act. And yet the act and the piece are kept 
together by the work, almost unaided, of this young actress. Mr. 
Thalberg helps in the earlier acts, and if he had not quite such a 
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fine figure and quite such good teeth he would be much more 
useful. Mr. 'lhomas Thorne is too old and clever a stager to make 
any mistake, and his Belford is a sterling, thorough piece of work 
whenever no pathos is required. Only two points of general criti- 
cism. Would not the end of the third act be better with “ Clarissa ” 
fainting on the sofa as she is a moment before that end, instead of 
the present finish? The latter is on this wise. Lovelace performs 
the excellent gymnastic feat of carrying “Clarissa” across the stage 
and half-way up the stairs to his bedroom, and then “imprints 
on her lips” an anything but chaste salute. We prefer the 
simpler ending. Not from any notions of prudery, but from the 
point of view of dramatic significance. And the ending of the 
play would be better, as we think, without so much rather 
ostentatious blessing on the part of “Clarissa,” because she has had 
a little trouble with Lovelace, and surely better if she did not 
embrace him lover-fashion at the finish. Either she is a weak 
girl, loves him still, and will yield to his offer of marriage, or she 
is a strong woman, loathes him for the wrong done to her, and to 
all womanhood, and then she would not kiss and embrace 
him, but go on blessing him as she has blessed all the rest. 

The first-piece improvement mania—a very amiable form— 
has even infected the Vaudeville, that most conservative of 
theatres. “Meadow sweet” is necessarily as slight as a maiden 
of fifteen must be. But it is graceful and full of character as 
well, and it is very cleverly played by “all concerned,” with one 
exception. Miss Ella Banister is not the fresh and rose-milk 
country maiden of the author and the piece. She is not quite 
able to throw off the town airs she catches nightly outside the 
Bell Tavern in Covent Garden in the second act of “ Clarissa.” 
All the others are admirable, and Cyril Maude’s living, not acting, 
of a country cad, turned town snob, is a piece of condensed 
genius. We have used that word twice already in this notice in 
respect to a husband and wife. For Winifred Emery is, as all 
the world knows, Mrs. Maude. In their art they are also one. 


AT THE GARRICK. 


Mr. Hare’s theatre promises to run even the Lyceum close 
for pride of place in the emulous artistic struggle between 
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theatrical managers. For “ finish,’ the Garrick in almost every 
department ranks ahead of every other theatre except that of 
Wellington Street. And this holds, whether we consider the 
pieces produced, the actors that play them, the setting of the 
scenes, the music, or even the furniture of the auditorium. 

There is only one drawback to the complete enjoyment of an 
evening at the Garrick. And that is a drawback only affecting a 
very small fraction of the audience. Unfortunately, on each of 
our last two visits we have been factors of that fraction. Part of 
the stage is invisible to the one or two extreme end-dwellers in 
nearly every row of pit, stalls, and dress-circle, and probably of 
every other part of the house, and with a fatal persistency the 
actors and actresses drift again and again into corners. Then the 
fraction cujus pars furmus, is like Saul before he was called 
Paul, hearing a voice but seeing no man, except occasionally the 
butt end of a knee. 

The finish of all Mr. Hare’s artistic work comes out at the very 
beginning of the programme. In the admirable first piece, “ Dream 
Faces,” is another evidence of the exce!lent tendency com- 
mented upon in our March notes. It is a very charming little 
play, and with a cast that would make one of the old-time 
managers turn in his grave. Forbes Robertson comes from the 
playing of Scarpia in “La Tosca,” to act in a curtain raiser. 
There is, of course, no descent in this. Mr. Robertson simply 
takes this new and shorter part in his steady, onward, and 
upward march in the way of art. Sydney Brough, who plays 
one of the most important parts in the main piece, has a small one 
in this. Carlotta Addison makes her only appearance for the 
evening in the one-act play, and Miss Blanche Horlock and Mr. 
Stanley Pringle fill out a remarkable cast. The acting, especially 
that of the two elders, is as remarkable as the cast and as the 
piece. 

“A Pair of Spectacles” is said to be adapted from “ Les petits 
Oiseaux ” of MM. Labiche and Delacour. It appears to us, 
judging from one hearing only, rather a translation than an 
adaptation. The programme of the Garrick corresponds almost 
literally with the list of personnages in the French play, allowing 
for the Anglicising of the names. The incidents are apparently, 
with trifling differences, identical. One curious literal rendering 
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of the French presents an instructive example of a slip on the 
part of even so careful and admirable a worker as Mr. Grundy. 
He renders Blandinet’s “Je n’ ai pas de chance aujourd’ hui,” in 
the second act, “I’ve no chance to-day.” Of course the meaning 
of the French phrase is, “I’m not in luck to-day.” 

The piece, adaptation, translation, what you will, is immensely 
amusing, and not without its moral. This last is summed up in 
the Rosalind phrase: “Those that are in extremity of either are 
abominable fellows.” The first states of both the brothers are 
equally unreasonable, and at the end neither of them has learnt 
anything whatever from his moral antithesis. The French 
authors and Mr. Grundy to boot are, we take it, laughing in 
their sleeve at all and sundry who look on the sudden efflores- 
cence of all the virtues on the part of all the characters in the 
third act as anything more than a half-mirthful, half-cynical 
burlesque. 

The acting is beyond all praise. Only three of the eleven 
actors have parts, but the other eight actually made substance of 
the shadows the authors have given them. The three are Messrs. 
Hare, Groves, and Brough. Mr. Hare’s part is a crescendo one, 
Mr. Grove’s a diminuendo one. Each is as perfect a living 
picture as we have seen within the frame of a proscenium this 
long while. Sydney (Bob) Brough is delightful. It is not too 
high praise to say that he, with his two elders, divides the 
honour of a very remarkable performance into three almost 


equal shares. 
ALEC NELSON. 
E. M. A. 





MUSIC NOTES. 


I HAVE been feeling very glad, during the past month, that I am 
not the Pope. Of course the position has its advantages which 
no sane person would wish to under-rate ; and, like Heine, I am 
conscious that I could make an imposing figure in the principal 
ceremonials belonging to the office. I could have blessed the world 
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with comprehensive benevolence, too ; and might in time have 
reconciled myself to the historical duties of the part. But— 
and here is the reason for the gratitude I spoke of—I should not 
like to be infallible. For a weather-prophet or a sporting 
correspondent infallibility is no doubt a desirable thing, but for 
any one else it must be intolerably dull. Think of it, brothers ; 
to know that your opinions, even on the rare occasions on which 
they were well founded, would always be correct ; to remember 
that you alone had the keys of the literary heaven and hell ; 
would criticism be interesting then? Verily not. Half the 
pleasure of criticism is the expectant anxiety with which you 
stand outside either place, waiting to see if the composer, or 
artist, or poet, whom you have popped into one or the other, is 
going to stultify your judgment by creeping out again. To be 
more particular. Last month I consigned to speedy oblivion all . 
modern English composers, with the possible exceptions of Mr. 
Cowen and Mr. Cliffe, and implied a general dulness and de- 
ficiency of organic life in all the music now written. Imagine 
the consequences if, being a musical Pope, I had uttered such 
sentiments. Universal darkness would have buried all, and the 
occupation of the critic would have soon become superfluous. 
Happily, however, for the sakes of the English composer and the 
English amateurs, I am not infallible, and propose, with becoming 
modesty, to retract a good many of my criticisms. For I have 
beheld, to borrow a previous metaphor, certain people creeping 
out of the funereal shadows into which I had thrust them. They 
decline the early death I had offered, although I would have 
spoken honourable eulogies over them in these pages. Professor 
Stanford was the first to emerge in my vision, with his “ Irish 
Symphony,” and “The Revenge,” under his arm, proclaiming a 
longer lease of life; and next came Dr. Mackenzie, followed by 
a phantasmal Sarasate, playing the “Pibroch "—but only the 
first movement of it; then Mr. Hamish MacCunn, whom I had 
not mentioned by name in my list of moribund musicians, came 
and said, “Shall I die too?” No—I think they shall all live a 
little longer, for me. It is noteworthy that the two whom I had 
put into a tentative heaven have not, as yet, shown any inclina- 
tion to escape. 

Before I pass to the considerations which drive me to this 
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remarkable clemency, I ought to say that I am not entirely 
responsible for the Draconic harshness of my previous strictures. 
My readers will have guessed, from the ingenious mis-spellings 
and mis-punctuations, that the malevolent spirits who preside 
over the destinies of authors, had chosen me as a victim for their 
sport. I did not write about Miss Louise Donster, but about 
Miss Louise Douste ; I did not wish to say that chamber-music 
was everywhere at a standstill—for I referred only to England. 
I DID write a concluding paragraph in which I kindly explained 
that perhaps things were not quite so bad as I had said, and 
pronounced a kind of paternal benediction on everybody. That 
did not get printed at all. So that if anyone is disposed to think 
that any of the particular opinions therein expressed are foolish or 
untenable, he need not waste his valuable energy in attacking 
them—because I decline to be answerable for the musical opinions 
of the printer’s devil. He need only read the present article, 
which—printers permitting—will faithfully set forth the opinions 
that I hold during the month of April. . 

Firstly, about chamber-music. It is obviously wrong to say, 
as I was made to say last month, that no important work had 
been produced in this department within recent years. When 
Brahms, and Dvorak, and Grieg, and other less known Scandi- 
navian and Teutonic composers have written chamber-music of late 
which those who know assert to be good, one sees that the genera- 
lisation was inaccurate—as are all generalisations, indeed. But I do 
not suppose that any one will deny that chamber-music is in a state 
of decadence. It reached its highest development years ago ; and 
ever since the period exemplified by Schumann, it has been 
undergoing that kind of transition which is decadence. It is 
permissible to say, perhaps, that in its pure form, chamber-music 
was distinctly a social growth, or rather, the product of social 
con ditions, acting on artistic forces. It belongs properly to the 
courtly salon, where every guest was amateur or connoisseur. 
It was a thing of the drawing-room, as the drawing-room was. 
understood by the Esterhazys, and their. splendid contem- 
poraries ; and it certainly was not proper to crowded concert- 
halls. Altered social conditions have doubtless helped to alter 
musical form in this direction. We have not to-day anything 
corresponding to those old salons, no audience of such fit culture 
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as the powdered and buckled nobles who listened—yes, actually 
listened—to the Mozarts and Haydns of another age. In the 
Musical World, Mrs. Lynn Linton has been deploring, with her 
genial satire, the banalités of modern society, and has specially 
bewailed the indignities to which music is put. Her censures 
are just. The drawing-room of to-day is unworthy of the 
presence of art, and we need scarcely be surprised that art re- 
cognises the fact and keeps coldly aloof. The orchestral effects of 
the modern quartet are as unsuitable to the crowded, chattering 
rooms, as would be the pure strains of the quartet as it once was 
known. Unspeakable, and equally unsingable yearnings of 
feeble passion, languorous rollings of ridiculously amorous eyes 
—it is in these that the modern salon finds its pleasure ; the 
god of the golden lyre is replaced by an elegant young man 
whose maudlin mimicries of emotion are suitable to his audience. 
The chamber-muse is right. She is homeless and exiled. 

The question of contemporary English music and its worth is 
far wider, and the problems which must be solved before one 
reaches the centre, so complex that even a critic may shrink from 
rushing in. When I said that the shadow of the tomb had 
already reached over all modern native compositions, I expressed 
what must be a very prevalent feeling. Listening to most repre- 
sentative works of to-day, one admires their scholarship, their 
thoughtfulness, above all, their obvious earnestness. But how 
seldom does one feel that spontaneity and vigour which are their 
own assurance of immortality ? How seldom is one actually con- 
vineed, after such a hearing, that the work is really part of the 
great organism of Art? And yet,on the other hand, if the 
present condition of things is compared with that obtaining in 
the last generation, what a mighty advance seems clear! Then 
one needed to bear a fantastic foreign name even to get a hearing. 
Sterndale Bennett was the only Englishman who had won re- 
spect, besides the people who wrote ballad-operas—“ Lurline,” 
“The Bohemian Girl,” and so forth. The public demanded no 
English music, and got none. If there were any composers of 
ability, they were not heard of ; and all the chief appointments 
were held by foreigners. Now things are widely different. 
Young writers can get their works printed and often performed ; 
the public flocks to concerts, and professes its anxiety to 
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recognise and foster native talent. Hundreds of composers and 


performers are sent out yearly by our academies and colleges ; 


and the fertility with which compositions of every kind are 
produced is phenomenal. These things are true, too, of all 
classes. The young are encouraged, and those of riper years 
can always find publishers, performers, and—what is more— 
listeners for their mature works. It is easy to say, of course, 
that all this may be true, and yet inconclusive proof of the 
resultant value. But I cannot quite believe that all of this in- 
cessant activity of interest is ephemeral. It is hard to say how 
far, at any particular period, the growth of a new phase of art 
life is the result or the cause of particular conditions ; probably 
it is both. We may therefore hope, without incurring the charge 
of a too ready optimism, that this wider interest shown by the 
public may in due time prove a soil fertile in the production of 
new musical beauty. Supply and demand seem to operate 
mutually in this sphere also, though, as one unversed in matters 
economic, I do not profess to know which usually comes first. 
The facts, at any rate, seem clear enough. The public and the 
publishers are willing to listen to new music—too willing, some- 
times ; and there is an excellent quantity of music forthcoming, 
marked, let it be confessed, by an earnest loftiness of purpose 
quite alien to the spirit of the last generation. What though 
none of our provincial towns have orchestras, such as are pos- 
sessed by every small continental town? What though Eugen 
D’Albert says he was born in France or Germany, instead of in 
Glasgow? I should not like to have been born in Glasgow myself. 
In spite of these damning facts, there is an increasing audience, 
and an increasing troupe of native performers; and not the most 
cheerful cynic would wish to discourage either by prophecies of 
an early death. Which leads one to a further question of in- 
terest. Is not the productive power of the present time wasted 
by a too wide diffusion? And should we not obtain results of 
greater value, though fewer, if it were forced into one or two 
deeper channels? I do not know yet; perhaps I shall have 
settled it by next month. | 
SIDNEY R. THOMPSON. 

P.S. Itis bornein uponmethat [have said but little of the month’s 

doings in the musical world. Unfortunately I have not room to 
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say much now—nor is there much to say. The Philharmonic 
Concerts have begun again; and at the first was produced a 
rather noisy Fantasia for pianoforte and orchestra by Charles 
Widor, which I shall not go very eagerly to hear again. As far 
as my own humble tastes are concerned, the most noteworthy 
thing that has happened was the return of Madame Backer 
Gréndahl, whom I hold to be the most interesting woman-pianist— 
Clara Schumann, of course, excepted—now before the public. 
Nobody denies her technical mastery, her subtlety of conception, 
or the wistful poetry that pervades all her interpretations. But 
some people don’t like her dominant individuality. I do. The 
re-statement of the emotional truth told in a piece of music 
seems to me not the least worthy achievement of a great artist ; 
though there are, of course, limits without which such re-statement 
becomes false. When Miss Janotha plays the slow movement of 
the “ Moonlight” Sonata as though it represented Faust’s ride to 
hell—well, then I don’t like pronounced individuality. Madame 
Backer Grondahl, however, is a consummate artist, and—witness 
her last year’s performance of the “ Emperor ” concerto—has saner 
notions about Beethoven than some people I wot of. Anon, anon. 
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THE NaturaList’s VoyaGE RouND THE WortLp. By Charles 
Darwin (Minerva Library. Ward & Lock.)—We like the old and 
familiar name of this delightful, old, and for ever uncontemptu- 
ously familiar book. Only the reader must order it as “ Journal 
of Researches,” or No: 1 of the Minerva Series. And we are 
altruistically grateful to Messrs. Ward & Lock for putting this 
so easily first of boys’ and of his books, in the van of their series. 
Those of us—are we growing middle-aged now ?—who remember 
the sedate Murray volume, dark green of hue, may faintly repine 
at this rather jaunty Minerva one, light green, and eked out with 
pictures. But they both contain the record of new facts observed 
by the incomparable observer, of new generalisations made by the 
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equally incomparable generaliser, of hints as to the later work— 
for the Naturalist’s Voyage is the embryo of the Origin of Species. 
And we are not at issue with the illustrations. They are exquisite. 
It is the best of books for boys, except Robinson Crusoe. And 
for men also it has its teachings, if only in his picture with the 
massive head, the cavernous eyes, the sweet decisive mouth, the 
sense of absolute rectitude and reliability. 


LirE OF Bauzac. By F. Wedmore. Great Writers’ Series 
(Walter Scott)—No doubt 141 pages are a small allowance for 
writing on such a man as Balzac. Yet even within that small 
compass one of two things might have been done, and done well. 
We might have had a simple record of the uneventful life— 
Balzac lived in his work—together with a clear, systematic 
history of his novels, a sort of index to them, in fact, or a critical 
analysis of these novels, of their ethic, esthetic, historical value. 
Mr. Wedmore does none of these things. Indeed, Mr. Wedmore 
seems far more concerned with Mr. Wedmore than with Balzac, 
whom he patronises and apologizes for, and scolds in a way 
that would make one angry if it wasn’t so funny. 

Of many of the exquisite short sketches of Balzac, there is not 
a word ; the Contes Drolatiques are just mentioned, and although 
the heading of Chapter X. announces “‘ Le Cousin Pons’ in con- 
trast with ‘La Cousine Bette,” the latter volume is not dealt 
with at all. 

Mr. Wedmore also solemnly tells us that “in pure literature, 
in this century, five alone must be accounted for ever influential 
—Goethe, Wordsworth, Balzac, Dickens, Browning.” There are 
a few other names, even in pure literature, which some of us may 
“account influential.” 

Mr. Wedmore tells us “ Balzac is a great subject,” and that his 
“is a small book.” Those are the most critical lines to be found 
in the volume. 


GERALD Massey’s Poems (Kegan Paul, Trench & Co). To be 
read of all men and women. Not merely because Arnold, 
Landor, Ruskin have spoken of them, but because Massey has 
sung them. In his own words they include only one half of his 
literary life. The other half has been given over to Spiritualism, 
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the worrying over Shakspere’s sonnets and such east winds of 
literary labour. 


** Oh, throw away the worser part of it, 
And live the purer with the other half.” 


He was, and, in a measure, is, a direful patriot, and besings 
Havelock and Inkerman as if they were really “crowning 
glories.” But all this worser part vanishes in the music of his 
beautiful singing. He will live purely with and by that “other 
half,” his better self. His readers to-day and tv-morrow and 
many morrows will forget and forgive much of the subject- 
matter of his songs for their sweetness. Not but that with some 
of their spiritual essence the hereafter will be at one. His clear 
seeing that most human evil is man-made, his sympathy with 
woman and (a smaller transient matter) with Ireland will find 
him friends among our immortals, those that come after us. But 
altogether apart from that, it is the rhythmical and musical 
pulsations of song that will make Massey's poetry live. Although 
times and again, in these comes an epigram of thought that 
would live in the baldest prose. “My poem was in the making,” 
—not, mark you, in the reading. Or this infinitely tender piece 
of prose that is poetry—“ My breaking off [writing poetry] mid- 
way in life may be thought to give me a kind of right to rank 
with those poets who died young.” This quite unnecessarily 
disarms criticism, and would bring it to the knee, if the beauty 
of Massey’s verse had not wrought that miracle already. We 
have seen in the newspapers Massey’s latest verses on the 
middle-class buecaneer, Stanley. Not even this prostitution of 
genius can make us forget that he can, apart from the worship of 
“ patriotism,” and of thieves and murderers, write most melodious 
verse. 


A CoNSPIRACY OF SILENCE. By G. Colmore (Sonnenschein). 
—Mr, Colmore has attempted to deal with a difficult, a most 
tragic subject. A young girl marries a man in whose family 
runs hereditary madness. She is kept in ignorance of the fact 
by her mother, who thinks a rich match must be a happy one. 
The young wife gradually learns the truth ; the husband, after 
various short attacks of insanity, goes raving mad. Finally— 
for novelists who would satisfy Mudie must not end “on a note 
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of interrogation ”—he conveniently dies, and the wife is left free, 
presumably to try a second matrimonial venture with the faithful 
and devoted lover who had done his best to warn her. 

The subject in itself is intensely tragic. But it is one that 
requires the weird power of Poe, or the genius of Balzac to handle 
it. Mr. Colmore is certainly no Poe and no Balzac, and thus, 
despite some merit and a style above the Mudie average, the 
book as a whole fails. 


SCIENTIFIC LECTURES AND Essays. By Charles Kingsley (Mac- 
millan & Co.). Another reprint of that Nebuchadnezzar’s image 
of a writer, Charles Kingsley, and of a work that more than any 
other perhaps shows the strange mixture of gold, and silver, and 
brass, and common clay, that Mr. Kingsley was in the literary 
sense. Undoubtedly he was a man of science, and yet this volume 
teems with words and phrases that belong purely to the domain 
of theology,and are distinctly out of place in a scientific work. 
Undoubtedly he was in sympathy with the poor and the op- 
pressed, and yet (p. 12) he appears to look upon emigration as 
one of the methods, at least, of solving this social problem. Un- 
doubtedly he is for international co-working and equality of 
opportunity, and yet in “Westward Ho!” he has given us, perhaps,. 
the most Jingo novel ever written. However, if the young reader 
will take little or no notice of the words beginning with capitals, 
the Hims, the Founts, the Bosoms, the Eternals, and so forth, he 
will find in these essays, at once popular and accurate, pleasant 
and thoughtful companions and guides. The essays on Town 
Geology are really admirable, and are written with the peculiar 
charm due to an unbuttoned looseness of style, of which William. 
Morris’ prose is the typical example. Frankly, however, we can- 
not see with Mr. Kingsley that an International League of men 
of science is likely to make mankind one. The man of science, 
teste Huxley, Tyndall, Haeckel, Virchow, is, ex officio, bourgeois 
and Chauvinist. 


THEORY OF PracticaL Dancinc. By Stewart D. HEADLAM, 
(Fred Verinder, 8 Duke Street, Adelphi)—Mr. Headlam has at 
all events the courage of his opinions, as, we believe, the Bishop 
of London is by this time aware. He not only attends Music 
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Halls, brave man that he is; he not only turns up at every ballet 
first night; he not only presides at esthetic teas of the Church 
and Stage Guild, but he boldly publishes a book calculated to 
make the hair of the whole Bench of Bishops as white as their 
lawn sleeves. He has read up his subject in many languages. 
His only books are not woman’s—l—ooks. Blasis, Ruskin, Dante, 
Tasso, Young, Akenside, Delisle, and even the Holy Ghost are 
quoted. To the average outsider some things seem rather comic. 
,“ Let the bending of the knee be easy, precise, and elegant.” .. .. 
“ A bow legged dancer must be stretched out as stiff as possible.” 

“Take care to make....the points of your elbows.... 
imperceptible.” These are a few of the mystic stage directions. 
But it is pleasing to note that “a dancer of the age of 40 may 
still shine as an artist of the first order.” Seriously, all this 
perfunctory art seems to some of us the art which not only 
conceals, but kills art. Dancing as dancing—the dancing 
of children, the dancing of villagers, of Taglionis, of Kate 
Vaughans, of Letty Linds, all innocent of pirouettes and of 
spinning on the toes, all that is very graceful and very beautiful. 
But the “ Ballet” of to-day with its short rigid skirts, and the 
premieres danseuses with their shorter and rigider skirts, seem 
an organised degradation of the Art of Dancing. 


